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THE LATE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 


Kine Victor Emmanvet declared war against Austria on the 20th 
of June, adding that hostilities would commence on the 22nd, at or about 
the exact epoch, consequently, that the army of the Elbe and the first 
Prussian army were expected to cross the frontiers of Bohemia. The 
Italian army, placed on a war footing, and carried to an effective of 
330,000 men, was all ready; fifty battalions of national guard and forty- 
two battalions of volunteers had also been organised and placed under 
the direct control of Garibaldi. Making the necessary deductions for 
garrisons—especially in the south of Italy—the sick me non-combatants 
of all descriptions—there remained for active service 248,000 comba- 
tants and 30,000 to 40,000 volunteers. 

Austria had on its side sent the greater portion of its frontier regi- 
ments (50,000 men) into Italy and on the littoral of Istria and of the 
Adriatic, and she had reinforced the garrisons of the strong places by 
sending there a portion of the frontier troops and of the fourth battalions. 
The volunteers or national army of the Tyrol, which reckons some 20,000 
or 30,000 rifles, had been | out to the defence of their mountain fast- 
nesses. Three army corps—the 5th, 7th, and 9th—with a division of 
infantry for reserve, had also been told out for field operations. This 
army numbered, then, 69 battalions of infantry, 12 battalions of 
chasseurs (among which the six battalions of the emperor's regiment of 
chasseurs), 6 regiments of cavalry, and 2 of artillery, which, with the 
division of infantry in reserve, constituted a total of about 100,000 men. 
The chief command was entrusted to Archduke Albert, son of the cele- 
brated Archduke Charles. He had his head-quarters at Verona, where 
the greater portion of the active army was also assembled. 

The Italians were able to bring nearly twice as many men into the 
field as the Austrians, but, on the other hand, the possession of the 

werful Quadrilateral fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, Verona, and 
Legs, ve to the Austrians such formidable points of resistance, as 
to fully — the forces on both sides into a condition of equilibrium. 
The Italians had also a numerical superiority at sea over Austria, at least 
equal to one-third, for the Italian fleet to 56 steamers (of which 
twelve were iron-clad), with 20,000 horse power, 1000 guns, and 20,000 
men; whilst the Austrians had only 40 steamers (seven of which were 
iron-clad) of 11,000-horse power, 650 guns, and 8000 men. 

The Italians in their national enthusiasm believed that vy were cer- 
tain of gaining a victory over their adversaries, whom they held in the 
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test detestation, and whom they depreciated in every res n 
a which has always met with oe sag They also Am pater 
tant hopes, on the one hand, in their fleet, and on the other in the suc- 
cesses of Garibaldi ; and they were destined to be grievously disappointed, 
Not only did the fleet not show itself to be better handled than the 
Austrian, but it was in reality scarcely able to make a stand against the 
Jatter. As to Garibaldi, placed in circumstances utterly different from 
what he had previously encountered, he was unable to render the smallest 
part of those services which he had done on previous occasions when he 
was fighting against a disorganised army. The Italian fleet, the effective 
of which had been quickly raised, and at a great expense, to imposing 
numbers, had been in part hastily and insufficiently constructed, equipped, 
and armed. It is possible thatevery one may, as far as he was personally 
concerned, have displayed the utmost bravery and intelligence, but a 
great want of the control of a superior intelligence made itself unques- 
tionably manifest. The Italians, however, do not attribute their want of 
suecess to any deficiencies on their part, so much as to the greater 
number of engineers, who were English, leaving them on the breaking 
out of hostilities, compelled so to do by the neutral position taken by 
their government. It was thus not until four weeks after the declaration 
of war that the Italian fleet ventured forth ‘from Ancona, on its first and 
only expedition to Lissa, with results which we shall notice in their 
proper place. 

King Victor Emmanuel assumed the command of his army on the 21st 
of July. The Italian army, destined to operate in Venetia, was divided 
into four army corps, and each army corps into four divisions. The first 
army corps was posted, under Durando, on the Lake of Garda and the 
Upper Mincio ; the second, under Cuchiari, on the Lower Mincio, oppo- 
site Mantua ; the third, under Della Rocca, constituted a reserve for the 
first two, and was posted at Piacenza and on the two banks of the Po; 
the fourth, under Cialdini, was stationed at Bologna to operate on the 
Lower Po. The volunteers, under Garibaldi, constituted the left wing, 
and were massed in the valleys west of the Lake of Garda. 

The plan of operations decided upon was as follows: The main army, 
composed of the first, second, and third army corps, commanded by the 
king in person, was to cross the Mincio, and to advance, without stopping 
to lay siege to the strong places, to the Adige, right across the Quadri 
lateral ; it was premised that the Austrian army would not be encoun 
tered before attaining that point. Cialdini was at the same time to cross 
the Lower Po and Adige with the fourth army corps, strengtliened with 
a division, and to effect a junction with the main army on the left bank 
of the Adige, whilst Garibaldi was to invade the Tyrol at the head of his 
volunteers on the left. 

The Italian army accordingly crossed the Mincio on the evening of the 
22nd of June, at Moénzambano, Valleggio, Pozzolo, and Goito, and ad- 
vaneed for some time without meeting any resistance; the Austrial 
brigade of cavalry (Pulz), which lay in the line of advance, withdrew to 
wards Verona, leaving the country open. The Italians were thus enabled 
to reach the plain of Villafranca, but they neglected to occupy the hill 
country north-west of that plain, and on the slopes of which are situ 
Custozza and Somma-Campagna. 
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Archduke Albert, remarking this omission, at once marched'his whole 
army out of Verona, so as to occupy these heights before the Italians, and 
thus obtain command of the plain. Thus, before the latter had any idea 
of their movements, the Austrians had taken up a position on their flank 
and rear between Peschiera and Verona, which placed all further advance 
towards the latter stronghold or to the Adige out of the question. 
Victor Emmanuel was thus checked at his first move, and forced to give 
battle under the disadvantageous circumstances of not being able to choose 
his own ground, and having the worst of the position. 

The hills which stretch from Somma-Campagna and Sona in the east 
to the Mincio and Peschiera in the west terminate abruptly on the plain. 
The railway and the highway from: Verona to Peschiera are carried 
through the hills in the direction of Custozza and Fornelli. The whole 
surface of the country is deeply cut up by numerous ravines, and diversi- 
fied by isolated groups of hills, and is further divided into two sections, 
one to the east and the other to the west by the Tione, a rivulet which 
flows to the southward with a very tortuous course. 

The battle of Custozza was thus fought amid hills and amongst ravines 
—that is to say, in a country of extremely contrasted configuration, 
where it was very difficult to see to any distance. The Austrians were 
intimately acquainted with every foot of the land, for it was their usual 
field for manceuvres, and they had already fought one great battle there, 
whilst the Italians were so utterly unacquainted with the district that they 
had the greatest difficulty in finding their way. 

On the 23rd of June, Archduke Albert disposed his three army corps 
and his division of reserve as follows: The division of infantry of reserve, 
under Ruprecht, at Castelnovo and Sandra, to the right; the 5th corps, 
under Nodich, at San Giorgio and Sona, in the centre; and the 9th 
corps, under Hartung, at Somma-Campagna, to the left, all facing the 
south. The 7th corps, under Maroicic, was posted in reserve behind the 
left wing, and at a later period a brigade of this corps came up, under 
Scudier, to fill up the void that existed at Zerbare between the 5th and 
9th army corps. 

On the night of the 23rd and 24th, the Ist army corps, under Durando, 
which constituted the left wing of the Italian army, took up a position to 
the south of the heights between Custozza and Salionza, on the Mincio, 
whilst the 3rd corps, under Della Rocea, remained on the plain of Villa- 
franca, on the high road to Verona, and the 2nd corps, under Cuchiari, 
was coming up in the same direction. 


BaTTLE Or CusTOZZA. 


At seven o’clock in the morning of the 24th of June, the Austrians 
moved in advance in the order previously indicated, and in a direction 
si to that of the Verona and Peschiera Railway. When the line of 

le was well established, and the cannonade had begun to extend itself, 
Archduke Albert took the offensive along the whole line, advancing in a 
southerly direction. ‘Three Italian brigades occupied the section which 
extends between the Mincio and the Tione as far as Oliosi and Saliongza, 
to the north ; the right wing of the army was on the left, or to the east 
of the Tione, one brigade occupying the heights of Custozza. The Italian 
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troops disputed the possession of every inch of ground with great brave 
and tency, but they were unable Sy op e advance of the Radialen 
columns, which outnumbered them on all points. They were thus driven 
back, the left wing on the right bank of the Tione in particular, by the 
5th army corps and the division of reserve. The heat was stifling, and 
made itself still more particularly felt in the narrow valleys and pent-up 
hollows of a hilly country ; notwithstanding which the fight was main- 
tained during the greater part of the day. At last, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the right wing of the Auitehas succeeded in carrying 
the last position of the Italians on the right bank of the Tione— Monte 
Vento and Santa Lucia, and then Monte Mamaor—so that the three 
Italian brigades were utterly cast from the hilly region down into the 
plain. The struggle was, however, still undecided oa the left bank of 
the Tione, where the right wing of the Italians fougut with alternations 
of success and failure. The Austrians had brought up the whole of their 
7th army corps, and this, aided by the 9th, had made gallant but ineffec- 
tual efforts to carry the position of Custozza. The 3rd brigade (Brignone) 
of the Ist army corps, which held that position, had been reinforced by 
two brigades (Cugia and Govone) of the 3rd army corps, and the three 
together repelled all the attacks of the Austrians up to three o'clock, by 
which time the heat of the day had proved so overwhelming that Arch- 
duke Albert was obliged to allow his left wing some repose before renew- 
ing the attack. 

At this crisis two fresh brigades of the 3rd army corps of the Italians, 
under Prince Humbert and Bixio, came up to take a part in the struggle, 
and advancing on the extreme right, they attacked the centre of the 
Austrian left wing, the heights of Somma-Campagna being occupied by 
the 9th Austrian army corps. A well-contested combat ensued, in whic 
the Austrians bravely and effectually defended the important position 
confided to them, ae all that could be done was to keep them at bay, 
and incapacitate them from taking part in the assault on Custozza. The 
right wing of the Austrians having, however, as we have seen, dislodged 
the Italians from the hills and driven them down on the plain, Archduke 
Albert was enabled to draw off a brigade to reinforce his centre, and he 
joined it to the 7th army corps to once more assault Custozza. This last 
attack was followed by complete success, and decided the battle. After 
a gallant struggle, prolonged almost to exhaustion, the position of Cus- 
tozza was carried at seven o’clock in the evening, and with it the last 
heights upon which the Italians had maintained their position during the 
long day’s fight. 

Only two army corps of the Italian army took part in the battle, and, 
as a result of their defeat, they were obliged to retrace their steps to the 
Mincio ; but the Austrians, as exhausted as their adversaries, were unable 
to follow them up, and were obliged to content themselves with having 
won the day, without being able to extract any other immediate advan- 
tage from it. The result of the battle of Custozza was, however, to put 
a stop to any further attempts on the part of the Italians to assume the 
offensive for the time being. They had lost 347 officers and about 
8000 men in the engagement, out of which 4000, however, were 
prisoners. The loss of the Austrians is estimated at from 5000 to 
6000 men, of whom 600 were prisoners. The Austrians also captured 
16 guns. 
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The heavy losses experienced by the Italians made it necessary to re- 
cross the Mincio, and withdraw, indeed, beyond the Oglio.. The army 
under Cialdini was still engaged in its preparations to cross the 
Po, when the news arriving of the loss of the battle of Custozza, it was 
withdrawn into Bologna. It has been said that Victor Emmanuel 
jeopardised the campaign by his impetuosity and haste in engaging the 
Austrians. Nothing can be more unjust. The king expected, as we 
have before shown, to reach the Adige and effect his junction with Cial- 
dini before engaging the enemy in the open field, but he reckoned with- 
out his host. No sooner had his army crossed the Mincio and assumed 
the offensive, than the Austrians took up a most advantageous and com- 
manding position on his left flank, and forced upon him a disadvantageous 
and disastrous combat. The Austrians, on their side, had no motives for 
carrying war beyond the Mincio; they could not assume the offensive in 
Lombardy with Prussia on their hands in the north, and there hence re- 
sulted in the theatre of war in Italy a total cessation of operations for a 
fortnight, nor did the Italian army resume the offensive until the 7th of 
July, at a period when the fate of Italy had been decided far away on the 
plains of the Upper Elbe, in front of Konigsgratz, in Bohemia. 


Tue GARIBALDIANS. 


The Garibaldian corps, as it was called, had assembled at the onset on 
the Lake of Garda. It was divided into regiments and battalions of 
chasseurs, with the old style of uniform, more remarkable for its simplicity 
than for its elegance, and with very sorry equipments. Everything 
seemed to be left to depend for success upon the name and eccentricities 
of the popular chief who was called to its command. Nor was he want- 
ing in his characteristic peculiarities ; for the first day that he reviewed 
his troops at Varese, he said: ‘ With fellows like those,” pointing to the 
volunteers, “led on by officers like you, one can do something.” Gari- 
baldi’s head-quarters were at that time at Lonato, a good central position, 
the view from the castle heights extending to Peschiera on one side and 
to Maderno on the other, over the lake, whilst the place itself dominates 
over Desenzano and its neighbourhood. The troops were distributed in 
the towns and villages around. 

On the 23rd of June, as the Italian army crossed the Mincio, the 
Lake of Garda echoed with the reports of the first great guns of 
the Garibaldians. Austrian gun-boats had advanced in reconnaissance 
off Maderno ; they were received by the fire of two pieces of 18, under 
the command of General Fabrici; and Garibaldi, who was also on a 
tour of reconnaissance at Salo, hastened across the lake in time to 
see the Austrian lacustrine squadron retrace its steps—a movement of 
~~ a great deal was made in the newspaper correspondence of the 

y. 
The Tyrolese, on their side, had, in anticipation of the advance of the 
volunteers, occupied a little house, since baptised as Garibaldi’s, on the 
slopes of the Stelvio, but on the 23rd they, in conjunction with the 
Austrians, crossed the frontier at Ponte Caffaro, at the extremity of the 
Lake of Idro, at Monte Tonale, and at the Stelvio, the only three passes 
available for troops in that part of Upper Lombardy. The national guard 
of the valley of Valteline, watered by the Adda, and that of the Val 
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Canonica, watered by the Oglio, had been previously mobilised, and a 
battalion of volunteers despatched under Chaldesi. This battalion found 
itself on the 23rd in presence of the enemy at Incudine. Colonel 
Guichard having at the same time taken up a position at the Devil's 
Bridge, on the between Bormio and La Prezza, and having been 

8 by the “Garde Mobile,” the Austrians contented 
them with occupying Bormio, in the Valteline, and Ponte di Legno, 
in the Val Canonica. Garibaldi himself conducted a reconnaissance on 
Lake Idro on the 23rd, and the volunteers, supported by two companies 
of Lombardian Bersaglieri, having divided into two parties, one on each 
side of the lake, a skirmish took place on the 26th, at a bridge on the 
Chiese, between the Bersaglieri and the Tyrolese riflemen, which termi- 
nated in the latter withdrawing to Lodrone with the loss of a captain 
and some men. The left division of Garibaldians returned to Salo, how- 
ever, on the same day, and the right division (which had also been 
engaged) on the ensuing day. 

On the Ist of July, three Austrian gun-boats made a demonstration 
against Desenzano, and on the 2nd a similar compliment was paid to 
Gargnano. What the Austrians had in view, save to demoralise the 
volunteers, it would be difficult to say. On the 3rd, Garibaldi headed 
another movement along the left bank of the Lake of Idro, and the 
enemy was met with posted on Monte Suelo, near Bagolino. A skirmish 
of riflemen ensued, in which, to use the words of Messieurs Durand-Brager 
and De Champreux, the chroniclers of the Garibaldians,* “ everything 
found itself abandoned to the inspiration of individuals ;” in plain Eng- 
lish, every one fought on his own account. Garibaldi coming up im 
person, a loud acclamation greeted him along the whole line of the 
volunteers. Young Italy precipitated itself upon the enemy, and it was 
swept away with resistless force. It was on this occasion that Garibaldi 
was struck by a spent ball on the thigh. The next day the Austrians 
abandoned Caffaro and Lodrone, which were forthwith occupied by the 
Garibaldians. 

Chaldesi remained all! this time intrenched at Incudine in the presence 
of superior forces. Reinforced, however, on the 2nd of July by Cadolini 
and his Bersaglieri, two companies of national guards were despatched 
to occupy the crests of the Mortirolo. These troops, however, having 
encountered a small Austrian detachment “en reconnaissance,” they 
deemed it most prudent not to attempt the task imposed upon them, and 
they left the heights to be occupied by the enemy, who the next day at 
tacked Chaldesi from that very position. A sharp combat ensued, which 
after severe losses on the part of the Garibaldians, notoriously that of 
Major Castellini, the latter were forced to retreat ‘upon Mono. Colonel 
Guichardi, finding his projects of arresting the advance of the Austrians 
by the Mortirolo, on the Valteline and Val Canonica, defeated by this 
disaster, he withdrew upon Tirano, so as to hold the approaches to that 
town against the Austrians at the defile of Aprica. The latter, however, 
did not care to assume the offensive, but withdrew from the Mortirolo, 
on Ponte di Legno, crossing thence the Tonale, and in the Valteline they 








* Durand-Brager et De Champreux, “Deux Mois de Campagne en Italie.” 
Paris: E. Dentu. 
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also passed over to the other side of the Stelvio, leaving only a small-de- 
tachment on the westerr side. 

Although all apprehensions had disappeared of the Austrians crossing 
the Mincio and invading Lombardy, as a result of the battle of Custozza 
(an event which would have most assuredly followed, but for the successes 
of the Prussians in another quarter), the Austrian foragers were not the 
less active in making descents on Volta, Desenzano, Castiglione, :and 
even Montechiari—in fact, throughout the district comprised between the 
Chiese and the Mincio, Goito being the chief place from whence they 
issued forth on their predatory excursions. As Colonel Rustow justly 
remarks, nothing decisive be expected from these secondary opera- 
tions. The Austrians could gain nothing by clearing the mountain 
valleys or forcing passes, and Garibaldi, on his side, had nothing to do but 
to accustom his troops to fire, and strengthen their organisation by weed- 
ing out gradually all the bad elements.* 

The same system of skirmishes by land and water recommenced with 
renewed activity upon the occasion of the second campaign, the passage 
of the Po and the siege of Borgoforte. It was thought to distract the 
attention of the Austrians from the south by these futile combats. Orders 
had been given upon the defeat at Custozza, and in anticipation of the 
Austrians crossing the Mincio, to sink the Italian flotilla in the Lake of 
Garda, but it had been luckily spared, and the two flotillas began now to 
exchange occasional Jong shots. An Austrian brigade was also driven 
back in a gallant affair which took »place near Lodrone, at the head of 
the Lake of Idro. Garibaldi, although still suffering from his wound, 
was present in a carriage, and having received reinforcements the next 
day, he pushed on to the entrance of the valleys of Condino and Ampolo. 
Colonel Guichardi was not less busy in the Valteline and the Val 
Canonica. A sharp combat was fought on the 11th at La Prezza and 
Bormio between the Austrians and the Italian volunteers, national guard, 
and some carabineers and men of the preventive service, which ended in 
the former being driven back on the Stelvio with the loss of one hundred 
prisoners, besides some killed and wounded. 

On the 16th, Garibaldi’s head-quarters were at Storo, with his advanee 
guard at Simego, towards Condino, when the latter were attacked by 
Tyrolese rifles, and driven back with such haste, that Garibaldi, who had 
gone out in his carriage to reconnoitre, was very nearly being cut off. 
The 7th regiment of volunteers somewhat repaired the disaster by a flank 
movement over the heights of Roccapagna and a well-sustained fire from 
the bridge of Storo, and the Austrians, driven back, came in contact with 
the 6th and 9th regiments, when a really sharp encounter ensued, which 
ended in both parties occupying their original positions. Both parties in 
consequence claimed the honours of the day, and an Italian paper, the 
Stafetta, argues that the Austrians having attacked, and having been 
obliged to remain in their original position, success belon to the 
Italians. But if this ingenious hypothesis was to be applied in all in- 
stances, in how many would ‘it also apply to the skirmishes of the Gari- 
baldians in the Tyrol ? 

The Italian volunteers were, however, gaining ground, for fire being 





* La Guerre de 1866 en Allemagne et en Italie. Par W. Rustow, Colonel de 
Brigade. Geneve: Cherbuliez. 
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the next day from the heights which dominate the fort of Ampola, 
at place surrendered on the 19th, thus leaving the highway from Storo 
to Riva, and from Riva to the valley of Sana, open to the Garibaldians, 
On the night of the 20th and 21st, Colonel Chiassi took up a position at 
the entrance of two valleys—that of Ledra and that of Consei—moving 
Major Martinelli’s battalion at the same time up the heights. The 
lese, however, soon drove the major back in his attempt at an ascent, 
and General Khun, commander-in-chief of the forces in the Tyrol, coming 
up with a whole brigade, Colonel Chiassi was slain, and his regiment 
driven back upon Tiarno with the loss of a gun and many men, most of 
whom were cut off during the retreat. Garibaldi, however, hastened up 
in his carriage, took the command, and retrieved the fortunes of the day. 
Menotti was sent forward with his regiment and two battalions of the 
7th, whilst the enemy was attacked by another detachment on the left 
flank, both detachments alike being effectively supported by a battery 
under Major Doglietti, and the Tyrolese were thus compelled to with- 
draw on Bezzecca, and ultimately to the very farther part of the valley, 
The volunteers lost about 600 killed, wounded, and prisoners in this 
affair. The loss of the Tyrolese is estimated at about the same. Gari- 
baldi issued one of his characteristic bulletins on this occasion : 


“ Head-quarters of Tiarno. 
“General victory along the whole line; the Austrians everywhere 
driven back at the point of the bayonet ! 


“ G. GARIBALDI.” 


As a result, however, of this affair, Garibaldi was enabled to advance 
his head-quarters to between Tiarno and Molina, and his advance guard 
to Riva, whence he threatened the fort of Lardaro. 


CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL MEDICI. 


Hitherto the Garibaldians had been fighting almost solely in their own 
territory, but, gradually making themselves masters of the valley of the 
Chiesa and of the Val d’Ampola, they had been enabled, after the affair 
of Tiarno, to take possession of Riva, and to push on their advance posts 
to nigh Arco. The capture of the fort of Borgoforte, the retreat of the 
Austrians on Trent, and the advance of General Medici, came now to 
impart a new character to the war in the Tyrol. ‘This advance of the 
Italian regulars obliged the Austrians to abandon the line of defence on 
the Chiesa in order to concentrate their forces on Trent, and it enabled 
the Garibaldians to move off in the direction of Torbole, Nago, and 
Ravazone on Roveredo. As a good carriage-way has been opened ever 
since 1846 from Riva to Trent, passing along a pleasant valley by 
Vezzano, coasting the little lake Doblino, and following the course of the 
Sarca, that the Garibaldians should have elected, instead of co-operating 
with Medici by a direct advance upon Trent, to have crossed over the 
mountains to Roveredo, and effect a junction with the main body, must 
be looked upon as an act of discretion for which they can in no wise be 
blamed. It is, at the same time, an admission that they were not only 
not strong enough to advance into the Tyrol when opposed by all the 
troops which General Kuhn could bring to bear against them, but that 
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they were not even strong enough to advance in a direct line on the 
capital of the Tyrol when the advance of Medici had called off the 

portion of those troops in another direction. General Medici was 
not, however, advancing by the line of Roveredo, but by Citadella and 
Bassana, in order to enter Tyrol by Cismone and Primolano, a little 
above the embranchment of the road of Feltre with that of Bassano at 
Trent. His division was composed of the brigade of Pavia, under Par- 
rochia; the 27th and 28th regiments, under Colonels Casuccini and 
Nebdal ; the brigade of Sicily, under Lanzavecchia di Bari, composed of 
the 6lst and 62nd regiments, Colonels Negri and Marchetti; of the 
23rd and 25th battalions of Bersaglieri, under Majors Pietro and Fum- 
magallo, and a force in artillery such as is usually attached to a division. 

The troops that General Kuhn had at his disposal were estimated at 
some fifteen to eighteen thousand men, almost entirely Tyrolese rifles, 
admirable shots, and of the greatest possible advantage in mountain war- 
fare. As soon as the advance of Medici’s division on the Tyrol became 
known, the Austrian general hastened to fortify the best positions on the 
line of approach, especially the defiles of the Val Sugana and the town of 
Borgo, or Borgo di Val Sugano, as it is generally called. These points 
were all the more easy of defence, as the highway being carried along 
the left bank of the Brenta, almost the whole way to Levico, it is domi- 
nated on the other side by precipitous heights which can be held by a 
very few men. Established in these positions, the Austrians had Borgo 
a § Levico for a second line of defence, and, in case of being driven 
farther back, they could fall in perfect security on Trent, where they 
could await any amount of succour or reinforcements. 

General Medici arrived with his division at Cismone on the 22nd, and 
found the chain of heights that lay between that town and Primolano 
strongly occupied by numerous detachments of Austrians and an effective 
artillery. The left of his column resting on the Brenta, it was essential 
to carry these heights before he could continue his onward march. He 
accordingly at once attacked the position, and after a series of struggles, 
in which the enemy, outflanked and outmanceuvred, was obliged to give 
way, General Medici carried Primolano, thus making himself master of 
the entrance to the Val Sugana, whilst the Austrian troops, retreating 
along the bottom of the valley, sought shelter in Borgo, where they 
could once more make an attempt to arrest the progress of the Italian 
army. 
General Medici encamped that night on the farther side of Primolano, 
and, starting early in the morning, had not proceeded far before he be- 
came harassed by the fire of the T'yrolese sharpshooters. The Austrians, 
determined to hold out at Borgo as long as the place remained tenable, 
had surrounded the place with abbatis, had loopholed the walls, and had 
strongly barricaded all the issues, whilst their artillery commanded the 
different lines of approach. Attacked in front and on the flanks, they 
defended the place with the utmost bravery; but the Bersaglieri having 
cleared a way through the obstacles opposed to their advance, they 
carried the village at the point of the bayonet, and the Austrians, obliged 
to give way to superior numbers, and driven from street to street, had no 
resource left to them but to retreat upon Levico. The retreat was, how- 
ever, converted into a prolonged series of skirmishes; for the Bersaglieri, 


who had carried Borgo, having passed through the place and kept on the 
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heels of ‘the retiring Tyrolese, the latter disputed every inch of ground, 
and returned shot for shot. Arrived at Levico, they were enabled to 
take breath, for they were joined at that place by reinforcements ex. 
pedited from Pergine and Trent. Medici, however, never hesitated for a 
moment in ‘continuing the combat ; he attacked the place, notwithstand. 
ing the long and fatiguing day’s work to which his men had been ex. 
— and succeeded in obtaining possession of it by ten o’clock at night, 

must be admitted that General Medici exhibited rare talents in this 
little campaign, and an intrepidity, decision, skill, and rapidity of action 
which ought to rank him high among the Italian commanders. 

The next day, the 24th, without losing any time, the Italians marched 
on Pergine, an important military position only a few miles distant from 
Trent, but which had been abandoned by the Austrians. 

Beyond this the Italians did not proceed. An order to stay progress 
arrived the same day at head-quarters. The armistice had been pro- 
claimed the previous evening, and the suspension of arms was to take 
place on the 25th, at four o’clock inthe morning. The belligerents were 
to remain in the positions they occupied, and not to go beyond ; but they 
were at liberty to manceuvre about them as much as they pleased. The 
“forty thousand” volunteers under Garibaldi—the “ Army of the North,” 
as it was grandiloquently designated—had not the pleasure then of joining 
the regulars in their gallant onward march to Pergine, or to make a 
triumphal entry into Trent in their company. ‘They had to content 
themselves with the laurels gained in the Valteline and the Val Canonica. 
But considering the material by which they had to be acquired, these 
laurels were not without merit. 

The onward progress of Cialdini’s triumphant division—triumphant be- 
cause it left the Quadrilateral untouched—has been picturesquely described 
by Messieurs Durand-Brager and De Champreux. The country covered 
with tents, or spotted with parks of artillery and commissariat waggons; 
the high roads encumbered with columns of cavalry and infantry, and the 
railroads literally groaning with convoys. Ferrara, with its crumbling ram- 
parts and whilom silent streets, suddenly filled with a noisy soldiery in the 
most varied uniform, some in what the French writers call “ grande tenue,” 
or “ full dress,” others “ en petite tenue,” that is to say, sometimes “ a pait 
of drawers, at others a shirt,” but all alike gesticulating, singing, or sleep- 
ing, amid gun-carriages, waggons of all kinds and descriptions, and tentes- 
abri, not to mention the extemporised canteens, always full of ‘* consom- 
mateurs.” Perfect chaos reigned in the streets of the good old town. 
Waggons laden with bread, dragged slowly along by tedious oxen, would be 
crossed by another similar convoy laden with wine ; a regiment of infantry, 
drums beating, would be stopped by a squadron of lancers going out 
foraging ; everybody running in every direction in the search for firewood, 
provisions, or drink ; some, more lucky than others, propelling a captive 
pig along the gutter, adding to the hubbub by his grunts of indignation. 
Here a fire of green waod, emitting a smoke that blinds the passer-by ; 
there a muddy pond, alas! too small for the number of washermen, who 
rush to cleanse their dust-stained linen. Around the chateau and the 
royal palace alone a little quiet is met with. ‘The officers are there ; ices 
and lemonade are to be found. There are also an hotel or two, but all 
that can be procured at them is barely sufficient to sustain life. 

Beyond Ferrara, and on the highway to Ponte Lagoscuro, the confusion 
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became still greater. “Peasants and idlers volunteered to carry the k 
sucks and arms of the soldiers, and even the spades and pickaxes of 
engineers ; but how was it possible to get along a highway blocked up:by 
herds of cattle, which, sticking in the middle of the road, refused to move 
either one way or the other, notwithstanding the bites and barking: of 
dogs and the twisting of their tails by the herdsmen? Here and 
open-air shops were met with, come from no one knows where, and selli 
rancid parmesan buried in dust, mysterious sausages, green potatoes, aci 
wine, and hot beer, which the troopers gladly partook of, laughing: as. 
some poor fellow who has sprained his ankle is wheeled by by a com- 

jonate peasant in a wheelbarrow. The same scene was ated at 
Polesella and Rovigo, only the cattle became Jess numerous, a whole herd 
being struck down at each successive bivouac, and the fragments disputed 
by the dogs. At Padua matters assumed a somewhat more serious 

t. The enemy was on the other side of the Treviso, the videttes 

were posted, the grand guard was called out, staff officers were galloping 
about. Here a battery is detected, half hidden with branches of trees; 
there a troop of lancers, on an elevated point adapted for distant observa- 
tion. The rien have suddenly become quiet an steady, behind the line 
of battle the only attendants belong to the commissariat, to the ammuni- 
tion reserves, and especially to the ambulances, whose paraphernalia: of 
surgical instruments and appliances are anything but cheering to the 
novice. But he is in front; here there are only a few stray gendarmes, 
some sick and febrile patients, and the inevitable canteens. Who can 
fight all day in a burning sun without a drop of sour wine? As to the 
rest of the crowd which blocked up the highway, and made confusion 
worse, the first booming of the great guns is to them the signal to be off, 
and after the fight begins the provost-marshal men’s duties become 
a perfect sinecure. Once more the scene changes. The battle is over, 
and the roads, encumbered a few hours before with so many thoughtless, 
laughing, noisy people, become one long line of misery, pain, aud anguish, 
Here carts fall of wounded wrapped in blankets, from whom every turn 
of the wheels tears acry of pain or agony, There long files of mules with 
side-baskets (cacolets), in each of which is a soldier, an arm hanging one 
way, a leg another, chests bare, shirts all bloody, and faces pale and 
spectral. This is the counterpart of war; and the ghastly countenances 
of the dying and the dead, as they fall along the dusty wayside, haunt 
the memory of the man who has witnessed such scenes to his dying day. 
And yet they say nothing is so quickly forgotten ! 

The sketch here given of a regular army on a campaign does not ex- 
actly apply to a gatheriug of volunteers, whether regularly organised or 
uot, or whether numbered in regiments or acting each on his own ticket ; 
still the elements are not the same, and if thoughtlessness, gaiety, and 
jocularity are the order of the day, the “ moral’ is not the more solid on 
that account, and the less so, as many of the said volunteers are mere 
boys. See these Garibaldians as they march past; if some have old kepis, 
others have only kerchiefs with which to cover their heads; if some have 
knapsacks, others have only a canvas bag, or even one of linen. It ma 
be said of most of them that they carry their fortunes on their backs ; 
add to this an old musket, rusty and almost useless, a few cartridges in a 
dirty receptacle, a pipe and a small upp of tobacco, and you have a 


summary of their worldly goods; but if their equipments are wretched, 
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and they themselves are poor, they are rich in an unlimited confidence in 
the man who commands them. 

Their baggage is never an obstacle to their onward progress. Philo- 
sophers on principle, sober by habit, they live from day to day, fighting 
in the morning, fighting in the evening, eating when they find anything 
to eat, as regardless of the rain as of the sun, having nothing to lose, not 
much to gain, always satisfied with their lot, and never grumbling at what 
befals them, so long as they are not harassed by too many exercises, or 
subjected to too severe a discipline. These are things which especially 
disgust a Garibaldian volunteer. 

None of those encumbrances which drag their lengthened way in the 
rear of a regular army follow in the wake of these battalions. One or 
two wretched carts, laden with as wretched a commissariat, and a few 
oxen, so thin and worn out as to be scarcely worth the killing, are all 
that they have to look to for support in their campaign. A volunteer 
who wishes to live has a few hard LNecuits in his haversack; one who can 
afford to do the thing in a princely style has a gourd, with a little wine 
or brandy-and-water in it. 

When on a halt the bivouacs are quickly established ; each company 
sleeps in the open air behind his arms, so if the alarm is sounded they can 
be depended upon being soon in readiness. At the first sound of the bugle 
every one gathers his traps together, slings his sack over his shoulders, if 
he has one, and marches off to glory. In a regular army this is an affair 
of from half to three-quarters of an liek with them it is an affair of three 
minutes. Sufferings and fatigues are endured very differently by the 
volunteer than by the regular. The soldier when sick, race | out, ex- 
hausted, or wounded, allows himself to be discouraged, and regrets the 
paternal roof. The volunteer says to himself that he did not come to the 
war to enjoy his ease, or to sleep in a good bed; he resigns himself to 
the place where he is, if faint from exhaustion, and the next day makes a 
double stage to rejoin his company, not a little proud if he can pick upa 
fowl or even a cabbage by the wayside. What is duty in the regular army 
is replaced among volunteers by good will, tenacity, and especially by 
gaiety. That there were exceptions is unquestionable. There were, even 
among Garibaldi’s volunteers, men and boys who did not fight, who 
scarcely knew what company they belonged to, and who were never 
happy but when marauding. Such men are the bane of all volunteer 
corps. The provost-marshal’s staff or the gendarmerie of Garibaldi’s 
corps was not sufficiently well organised to remedy this inconvenience at 
first. It is indispensable that such irregulars should also be supported 
when in battle by regular troops, or they would soon be disorganised ; 
hence it was that several battalions of Bersaglieri and a few batteries of 
Royal Artillery were added to the “ Army of the North ;” and whatever 
may have been its short-comings, and whatever may be the estimation in 
which such an improvised soldiery may be held, they still rendered ser- 
vices to the Italian cause, which are held in grateful reminiscence by 
their compatriots. 


CAMPAIGN UNDER CIALDINI. 


To turn from the Garibaldians and the advance of the regular army 
into the Tyrol, it will be necessary to go back a moment, to understand 
how Medici and his division could be despatched on such a service. 
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Up to the day of the decisive battle of Konigsgratz, Austria had 
repelled all efforts made to induce her to cede Venetia to the Italians 
with the utmost indignation. It must be admitted that she had historical 
antecedents upon which to base her pride of conquest. Political and 
financial considerations were hence alike overlooked in the desire to 
uphold the national honour. But even in the latter practical points of 
view, the Austrians upheld to the last moment that the cession of a pro- 
vince of so much importance in a military, maritime, and economical 
sense would be equivalent to a political suicide, which would entail the 
downfal of Austria from the rank of the great powers. Hence also as 
late as in the month of May, 1866, she refused the mediation of the 
European powers, because whilst she admitted their competency in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, she would not submit that of Venetia to 
discussion. 

The defeat of Kénigsgratz rendering, however, the presence of the 
army of Italy necessary in Austria in order to defend the capital, pride 
had to give way to the force of circumstances, and Francis Joseph or his 
advisers conceived the ingenious stratagem of ceding Venetia to the 
Emperor Napoleon. It was hoped by this unforeseen political coup d’état 
not only to be able to dispose entirely and freely of the army of the south, 
but also to break up the odious alliance of Prussia and Italy, and further 
to drag the Emperor Napoleon from the strict neutrality which he had 
hitherto observed, and attach his sympathies to the cause of Austria. 

The emperor, however, only accepted the cession of Venetia on the 
condition of making use of the same in order to bring about the re- 
establishment of peace, and he at once addressed himself to the Kings 
of Prussia and of Italy, in order to obtain an armistice. 

One of the objects for which Venetia was ceded—that of bringing up 
the army of the south against Prussia—was thus circumvented at the 
onset. Austria made a further mistake in supposing that Italy would 
grasp at the bait thus offered to her, of Venetia presented by the august 
hand of its imperial protector. On the one hand, Italy was bound to 
Prussia by a treaty of alliance, in virtue of which neither of the two 
parties could conclude peace, or even an armistice, without the sanction 
of the other, and king and people alike rejected with indignation the 
temptation of becoming, no matter at what price, unfaithful to the en- 
gagements entered into with Prussia. On the other hand, national pride 
revolted unanimously against the humiliating offer which was e to 
it, of accepting as a present that which it sought to obtain and conquer 
at the expense of its most precious blood, and that all the more, as a first 
attempt had failed at Custozza. King Victor Emmanuel resolved then, 
with the unanimous consent of his parliament, and with the general 
opinion of the nation in his favour, to prosecute the war against Austria, 
aud not to lay down his arms before his ally had obtained complete satis- 
faction on the one side, and the national honour of Italy had been vindi- 
cated on the other. The false step taken by Austria, on the eve of 
Kouigsgratz, materially damaged at the same time her cause with Southern 
Germany. So long as she was in possession of Venetia, Austria 
assumed to defend the interests of Germany by protecting her from a 
lank movement on the part of Italy ; but now she sacrificed that pro- 
vince with a mere stroke of the pen, for the sole object of giving a new 


‘mpetus to the war in Germany, and prolonging the struggle between 
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Austria and Prussia and all Northern Germany. In doing so, she showed 
that she had only her own personal interests in view, and the proof lay in 
the fact that not one man of the reimforcements thus obtained went to the 
help of her allies, who were at that moment placed in a critical situation 
Fa 5 the Maine. Asif nothing should be wanting to fill the 
ice of Austrian vexation to the brim, even the Emperor Napoleon, to 
whom so large a sacrifice had been made for the purposes of conciliation, 
did: not oppose his veto, as was fully anticipated in the councils of 
Vienna, to Victor Emmanuel’s taking up arms and once more assuming 
the offensive, and that in the territory which had been conceded to him! 
Nothing remained for the successors of Charles V. but to vindicate the 
national honour on the field of battle ; and it must be admitted that the 
scene of combat, having been transferred, by the forced withdrawal of 
troops from the land of Italy, to the more unstable element of water, that 
Austria succeeded in most fully establishing that superiority over the 
Italians, whether by land or water, which has, with some exceptions, be- 
come almost historical, and which nothing but long training, self-denial, 
and a Spartan culture, can be expected to transfer to Italy. Not that the 
elements of wisdom, power, and success are —s Italy—they are 
to be met with as fully developed individually, as in the old Roman times, 
and as much so as in any other country of Europe; but the masses are 
neither are nor morally trained to success. There is the same 
want of ion among Italians individually as there is among Ltalian 
States. The Italian, as it has been often remarked, makes a courageous 
bandit, but a bad soldier. The change to this state of things will be 
found in an united Italy, and in a gradual awakening to a sense of com- 
mon interests. Italy has much to fight against: She harbours in her 
heart the last relic of mediwval superstition, and has to wear on her side 
the most corrupt excrescence of a diseased civilisation; hence she is to be 
pitied, not to be abused, for the inevitable retardation brought about by 
a state of things which Europe (or, at all events, France) does not seem 
as yet sufliciently advanced to countenance her in reducing to its true 
value and proper position. There can be no real progress nor prospect 
of permanent amelioration and prosperity to Italy until the civil power is 
one, and the ecclesiastical power another. An wnperium in imperio is, 
and always has been, an inconsistency fatal to the realms within which so 
utterly absurd: and so incongruousa state of things has been for a moment 
“The fea ted 
plan of operations pro} by General la Marmora had 
failed, and. the: failure had s0:for° mili against the credit of the 
general, that, on resuming warlike operations, the system to be pursued 
was: left mainly to the devices of Cialdini. It is to the credit of La 
Marmora to say that, although thus supplanted in the command-in-chief, 
instead of allowing himself, as some petty minds might have done, 
to be angered and obstinate, he was most enthusiastic in his support of 
the newly projected plan of operations. There are wheels within wheels, 
and possibly General la Marmora did not feel that all the responsibility 
of the notable attempt to march through the Quadrilateral and effect 4 
a ow Adige “ _— coup ferir,” as our continental chroniclers 
express it, without striking a blow, fell upon his subaltera 
triking po 
The plan projected for the second campaign was not to penetrate into 
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the heart of the Quadrilateral whilst a detached army should cross the 
Lower Po, but to turn the Quadrilateral from the east. The main army, 
placed under the command of Cialdini, was to pass the Lower Po and 
upon Padua and Vicenza, leaving Mantua and Legnago conse- 
tly to the left, whilst General la Marmora should “ observe” the 
Austrian strongholds and “ keep them in check” with the remainder 
of the Italian army. The latter part of this most unwarlike project 
nts a glaring instance of that “ Dome inactivity” which was espe- 
cially eschewed and most signally cast aside by the Prussians in their 
advance upon the Upper Elbe. The second Italian plan of campaign 
was even weaker than the first. The main Italian army might have got 
to the Adige unmolested, and if not, as an army might have fought and 
have successfully opened its way to that valley. If such a chance was 
not on the cards, there was no use in assuming the offensive at all. But 
La Marméra, taking up a position merely to “ observe’ and hold the 
Austrian strong oon in check, was merely leaving—supposing Austria 
to have been in the same position as before Konigsgratz (that is to say, 
to have had enough troops in Italy to garrison the strong places and take 
the open field), Cialdini to fight another Custozza—detached from all 
bases of support, and with numerous rivers (the delta of the Po) and the 
sea in the rear—a prospect in case of reverse of utter annihilation. 

This plan was, however, looked upon by many military men as supe- 
rior to the first, inasmuch as the half of the Austrian army in Italy had 
been withdrawn, which certainly altered the condition of things mate- 
rially, inasmuch as what Austrian troops remained barely sufficed to 

ison the strong places, and there was no longer any army in the field 
to dispute the progress of the Italians. 

The latter commenced operations by a vigorous demonstration against 
Borgoforte, a kind of téte de pont to Mantua, on the Po, and which 
constitutes the principal outlet from that place to the south. Whilst this 
point was being cannonaded, Cialdini — the river at the head of fift 
thousand men at Ostiglia, to the east of Borgoforte, without meeting with 
any resistance. This was on the 8th of July. On the side of the 
Austrians, the departure of a part of the army of the south was to com- 
mence on the 10th, and as the territory had been ceded to the Emperor 
Napoleon, the movement was persevered in, notwithstanding the advance 
of the enemy. To the latter they preserved a passive attitude in the field, 
although they held by the strong places. It having been decided to 
abandon the remaining portions of the territory, the Austrian troo 
withdrew without a contest ; but they threw difficulties in the way of the 
advance of the Italians by destroying the communications, They even 
abandoned the strong place of Rovigo, on the Lower Adige, blowing up 
the works on the approach of the Italians. Cialdini was thus enabled to 
cross the river without opposition, and to lead his army to the Brenta. 
On the 13th of July he had occupied Padua and Vicenza, in the heart of 
Venetia, and upon the principal line of communication between Verona 
and Venice. No obstacle opposed itself to his continuing his march to 
the Tagliamento, for the Austrians presented no resistance at any point. 

y withdrew to beyond the Isenzo, evacuating, consequently, almost 

all Venetia without striking a blow. With respect to Venice itself, 

ini contented himself with investing the place with a few troops ou 
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the side of the mainland. But at Borgoforte, which was in his rear, he 

on the siege operations with great activity. By the 17th of July 
the Italian artillery had succeeded in so far damaging the works that they 
were no longer tenable, and the Austrians withdrew during the night, not. 
waiting for the assault of the place, but retiring on Mantua. The army 
of reserve, under La Marmora, then took up its position at Borgoforte, 
on the Po, whence they could “ observe” the strong places, but they had 
no collisions with the enemy. From this moment forward no combats of 
any importance took place save in the Tyrol and on the Adriatic. 

Garibaldi, we have before observed, had entered the Tyrol with the 
greater number of his volunteers by the Judicarienthal, west of the Lake 
of Garda, and, although isolated in this region of hills.and valleys, he had 
never ceased from carrying on a guerilla warfare, which entailed loss of 
life without having any influence on the progress of the campaign. Not- 
withstanding all his efforts and the ardour of his volunteers, le was not 
able to penetrate far into the valley or to oceupy any but a few secondary 
valleys. Enthusiasm alone, it has been observed by a competent authority, 
even when sustained by personal bravery, does not suflice in making war 
against an experienced and equally courageous enemy. Nor were the 
volunteers themselves at all adapted for anything so fatiguing as a 
mountain warfare. Many were too young to support great hardships, 
and their services had to be dispensed with altogether, and even the re- 
mainder were without experience in war, unpractised in the use of arms, 
and insufficiently clothed, nor were they led by skilful and experienced 
officers. The consequence was, that although they obtained some partial 
successes, they failed in obtaining any decisive superiority over the gallant. 
Tyrolese, who defended their hearths and homes with enthusiasm, and 
with that skill asanarksmen for which they enjoy a European reputation. 
Hence it was that both parties were enabled to boast of brilliant exploits, 
of sundry surprises, and dashing enterprises, without the Italian volunteers 
having been enabled to penetrate any distance iato the Tyrel, or the 
Tyrolese, on their side, having been enabled to drive them out of their 
valleys and mountains.* 

But in the last moments of the war Tyrol was threatened with serious 
danger from the south. When General Cialdini arrived on the Brenta, 
he detached a corps, under General Medici, to Bessano to protect his left 
flank, and he afterwards directed it thence, by the Val Sugana, towards 
Trent. General Medici was, as we have before seen, encountered on the 
22nd of July at Cismone and Primolano by a. body of Austrian troops 
and Tyrolese riflemen, who endeavoured to prevent his penetrating into 
the valley. He drove them. back, however, after an engagement of nine 
hours’ duration, and, following them up, captured the strong position of 
Levico, not far from Trent. The suspension of hostilities, which preceded 
the armistice in Italy as in Germany, prevented his going any farther, or 
there is every reason to believe that Trent would have fallen into his 
hands, and the loss of that place would have entailed the loss of all 
Southern Tyrol to Austria. Such an event would have imparted quite 
a new character to the war in the Tyrol; for Garibaldi, extricating him- 
self from the valleys in which he was struggling in vain by Tirano, could 
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* Campagnes de la Prusse contre l’Autriche et ses Alliés en 1866. Colonel A. 
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have then employed his volunteers'to a better purpose. The loss of Trent 
and’ of Southern Tyrol would have’ beer all the more fatal to the 
Austrians; as it would have intercepted the only road by which .-iey still 
kept up Communication with the Quadrilateral, and particularly with 
Verona and the valley of the Adige. 


Nava. Compa? avi Lassa. 


If fortame smiled on the Italian arms in Southern Tyrol at' the moment’ 
that the war was about'to be brought'to a conclusion, and probably it so 
smiled because the end of 'the war im Italy was a foregone conclusion ever 
since the cession of Venetia, they were déstined to receive in another direc- 
tion, and on the sea, a very severe lesson from the Austrian fleet. 

The Italians had placed, we have seen, the most exalted hopes on the 
active co-operation of their fleet in the: war against Austria, yet’ it had 
remained completely inactive during’ the first four weeks of active opera- 
tions in the port: of Ancona, whilst the Austrian fleet; not’ wishing to 
assume'the offensive, awaited its coming forth in the roads of Fasana. It 
would appear that Admiral Persano did not consider the equipment and 
armament of the Italinn fleet to be sufficiently perfect to justify the 
chances of 'a naval combat, when he recetved an order from the minister 
of marine to’ go forth at once; public opinion had grown impatient’at 
the delay, and was probably not without influence upon this decision. If 
it was'so, it is one proof more as to how dangerous it is at such moments 
to allow: publie opinion to prevail over the judgment of proféssional men. 

On the 17th of July; the fleet, consisting of ten iron-clads and thirteen 
wooden ships, carrying two thousand two hundred soldiers or marines, 
issued forth from the port'of Ancona ; the object’ in view being to take 

sion of the island of Lissa, on the coast’ of Dalmatia, which the 
Austrians had ‘placed in a state of defence by means of forts and batteries 
on the coast; and' to make it’ a “point d’appui” for whatever further 
undertakings might be afterwards carried out in the Adriatic. 

The fleet: arrived on the 18th off Lissa, and the very next day began 
to bombard the forts and batteries of the coast, succeeding in silencing 
some and'ever attempting to disembark troops, but the skill and bravery 
of the Austrian gunners on the coast caused the attempt to fail. The 
bombardment’ was continued on the 20th of July, and’ another attempt 
was about being made to disembark troops when the approach of the 
Austrian fleet’ was signalised. Viee-Admiral Tegethof, who had acquired 
@ high reputation for gallantry and skill at the naval combat of Heligo- 
land during the Danish war of 1864, was hastening up with the werreng i 
five vessels of the Austrian fleet’ to the relief of Lissa, and, although he 
had a smaller number of’ iron-clads (seven frigates, and one ship of the 
line protected by iron clains), he was prepared to give battle in the open 
sea. It was the first great naval combat that had been fought between 
two iron-clad squadrons, and this attached to it the utmost’ interest as 
throwing light upon the important question of their bearing in a fight. 

As soon as the Austrian fleet showed itself, Persano gave up the at- 
tempt at disembarkation, and moved out to the rencontre at full steam. 

engagement, or rather an encounter, from the distance at which it 
was for the most part carried on, was forthwith commenced, and lasted for 
four hours. But the Austrian iron-clads, although fewer in number. ©») 
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ve evidence of being better and more solidly constructed than the, 

talian ; they were also manceuvred with greater ——— and decision, 
and the guns were fought with a rapidity and effect which soon entailed 
immense losses to the Italians and considerable damage to their ships, 
The Austrian ship of the line, the Kaisar, was attacked at the same 
moment by one Italian iron-clads, but, thanks to the great calibre of 
its guns, it succeeded in repelling them victoriously, whilst on the side of 
the Italians, their largest iron-clad, J7 Ré d'Italia, which Admiral Per. 
sano had abandoned for the Affondatore, thus placing it out of the line, 
was sunk to the bottom by the Austrian iron-ram, the Archduke Mazi- 
milian, whilst an armour-clad gun-boat, the Palestro, caught fire and 
blew up. 

Glorious and victorious as the combat had proved to the Austrian fleet, 
it withdrew after the engagement, although it had sustained but little 
damage, to the port of San Giorgio and the canal of Lesina, thus leaving 
the Italian fleet to pass the night, as best it could, off Lissa. The losses 
and the damage experienced by the latter obliged it, however, to give up 
all further attempts against the island, and to seek shelter the next day in 
the harbour of Ancona, where, to add to the misfortunes of Italy, the 
large armour-clad ship, the Affondatore, went down in a gale of wind 
that arose a few days after the shattered fleet had come to anchor. 

The evidence of the want of understanding and co-operation, as well 
as of the absence in some cases of seaman-like pluck, given at the trial of 
Admiral Persano, shows that a nation may get up an expensive fleet, 
whether iron-clad or not, and it will be of little avail if the people have 
not the genius and the hardihood essential to success at sea. Even the 
French would never make seamen but for the admixture of Bretons, 
Flamands, Catalonians, and other dwellers on the coasts. 

On the 25th of July a general suspension of hostilities was announced 
in Italy as in Austria, for Victor Emmanuel declared at first his consent 
to the chief points preliminary to peace. But great difficulties arose when 
negotiations were amend through the medium of France. With the 
exception of the strong places, the Austrians had evacuated not only 
Venetia, but the greater part of Friul. The Italians had in consequence 
not only occupied Venetia as far as the Isonzo, but also Friul, and, as a 
result of the progress achieved by Medici, a portion of the Tyrol. 

The Italians insisted then, when determining the line of demarcation 
during the armistice, that the actual position of the troops should be 
taken as the basis of such line, whilst Austria, on its side, insisted that 
the Italians should evacuate all points which did not constitute part 
of Venetia—that is to say, the Friul and Southern Tyrol. When it 
came to the preliminaries of peace, the Italians still claimed not only 
Venetia, but the Italian portion of Southern Tyrol. Austria would not 
concede the latter, and even Prussia admitted that it could not counte- 
nance the pretensions of Italy. As the latter, however, persisted, it 
seemed for a moment as if war was going to break out again. Austria 
even went so far as to withdraw troops from the Danube, and send them 
to the south, so that she had by the 14th of August 95,000 men on the 
Isonzo and 82,000 at Villach. These demonstrations, and the inter- 
ference of France and Prussia, at length decided Victor Emmanuel to 
evacuate Trent and the Tyrol, and ultimately to permit his pretensions 
upon the Italian Tyrol to be waived in favour of Austria. 
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THE DEEPDALE MYSTERY. 
A NOVEL. 
By M. Sutxivan. 
PART THE FIFTH. 


I. 


MORE DOUBTS. 


Grace Meapows recovered slowly. Even after the doctor’s visits had 
ceased, and her health had become tolerably good, she shrank nervously 
from the idea of associating with the Renshaws and their neighbours, 
preferring usually to sit by herself, or with only Mrs. Renshaw for a 
companion, in the room with the wonderful chintz hangings, to which 
she had been taken on the day when the knowledge of her calamity first 
fell upon her. In vain Mrs. Renshaw urged upon her the duty of rousing 
herself from the memory of her grief, and of trying the effect of a little 
change of scene, if it were only a walk in the garden, or in the park. 
She would answer that she did not feel equal to the exertion ; that she was 

tting better as fast as she could, and that she only wished to be left to 

lf, and to see no new faces. Mr. Renshaw declared that the poor 
girl's wish for perfect rest and quiet was quite natural, and exactly what 
any one might have expected ; but when six weeks had passed away, and 
summer was fading into autumn, his wife began to think that there must 
be some unacknowledged element in this all-absorbing grief, that could 
so completely isolate a young girl from all the ordinary interests of life. 

“It wasn’t so with me,” she said, one day, when the subject of Grace 
Meadows’ recovery was spoken of, “and I was much older than she is 
now when we lost our Ellen—our only girl. I was like one stupified at 
first, and it seemed as if I never could learn to say ‘Thy will be done!’ 
But as the weeks went on, and little things had to be seen to every day, 
I began, by ever such small degrees, to feel that my sorrow belonged to 
the past, and that God had given me a present, a time worth living for, 
and duties worth doing, and affections worth having, and being thankful 
for too. And yet I was so very much older than this poor dear.” 

“ Still you must remember,”” Mr. Renshaw observed, “that our sorrow 
was one of those incidental to all, while hers is quite exceptional.” 

“Yes, that’s it,”” Robert put in. “ People don’t get burnt to death 
every day; it’s quite a different thing when your friends hook it in the 
regular way ; doesn’t cut you up near so much.” 

With which remark he strolled out into the garden. 

“That is a very singular specimen,” said John Renshaw, looking 
after him. 

_ “Singular! He's a brute! I should hope he is singular,” his mother 
indignantly exclaimed; “and how ever Grace Meadows can have con- 
sented to marry him passes my comprehension. I really believe that 
Some underhand influence is at work, and that she is not going to be his 
wife of her own free will.”’ 
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“Tf I thought that, I would postpone the marriage for nearly two 
ears,” Mr. Renshaw observed. “The trustees have that power, you 
ae. What is it that makes you suspect.undue influence, my love ?” 

“What? Why, look at him! And listen tohim! Grace Meadows 
is a lady; this young man is quite a low fellow, an unfeeling sort of 
person.” . 

“ He is not at all refined; his tastes are low. You never could have 
_ made a gentleman of him. I grant all this; but it does not prove that 
Grace Meadows has not taken a liking tohim. Girls are eccentric, more 
so now than they used to be, I think; you and I get to be behind the 
times. What used to be considered boorishness is now good style; every 
one talks slang, and all the tenderer feelings of humanity are hastily put 
out of sight, or covered over with an affectation of carelessness, or bluster. 
But what I want to know is this: Have you any proof that: Grace 
Meadows dislikes the marriage ?” 

“ No; mothing that you would call proof. ‘She is not at all anxious 
for his daily visits to her; she starts nervously if she is expecting him, 
when any one else comes to the door; and if she finds that it.is not he 
she seems relieved. Then she never speaks of her marriage, and she 
cannot bear to hear it spoken of ; and once when I asked her .samething 
about her wedding dress, and: whether orange-blossoms are reatly going 
out of fashion, she turned such a look on me that 1 weat quite cold:all 
ever. Now my wedding dress was the principal thing] thought of, till 
it was all exactly settled ; and, besides this, there are little things. I’m 
not a good hand at describing them, I know, but I see them alll the 
same.” 

“T think it quite likely,” suid Mr. Renshaw, “that Mrs. Ashton has 
brought up Grace Meadows to think of young Ashton as her future husband. 
A bad system, no doubt; but in this instance there wasa great temptation. 
The interest of Grace Meadows’ large fortune will be at: the disposal of 
her husband, and it is probable enough that Mrs. Ashton has brought 
about an engagement with the view of securing the money for her 
grandson. But if Grace Meadows has altered her mind, or: sees any 
reason for repenting of her engagement, there is nothing to prevent her 
from breaking it off. I must have a little conversation with her on that 
point before she leaves us.” 

About this time the Renshaws observed that Robert Ashton became 
more moody and irritable than usual. Some letters, which he received 
two or three times a week, appeared to have a depressing effect upon him ; 
they were letters in blue envelopes, with a tradesman’s name and compli- 
ments for a seal. After some lengthened interviews with Grace Meadows, 
he suddenly proposed to his hosts that they should invite Mrs. Ashton, to 
cheer up and rouse their patient by her presence and advice ; and to this 
they willingly consented. It had been by his own wish, they reminded 
him, that the natural friepd and protector of Grace Meadows had not been 
sent for long ago. A few lines from Robert accompanied the invitation ; 
and this time he went to Derby to meet Mrs. Ashton, and himself escorted 
her to 

The old lady’s manner was very quiet and subdued, a circumstance 
which was naturally attributed to the many sad reflections that must 


await her on this her first visit to Deepdale, now that even the patched 
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of the house, and the odd contrast between old and new masonry, 
must remind her of the great calamity that had robbed her of her grand- 
child. -Her loss was so recent, her mourning still so new, that it was 
only natural she should be overcome by silent grief on coming to the 
very spot on which poor Grace’s eyes had elosed to earthly things. 

Mrs. Renshaw met her at the garden gate, with kindly eyes brimful 
of tears. 

“ We are so very, very sorry,” was all that she could say. 

«Thank you; it was a great blow to us all,” Mrs, Ashton replied. 

And then she said something about the size and beauty of the large 
lawn, across which the afternoon shadows were slanting, dark and cool ; 
but she asked no question about Grace Meadows until she had ascended 
the new flight of stone steps, passed under the new portico, and gone 
through the ante-room into the new library, where Grace Meadows 
herself was waiting to receive her. She had said that she felt a little 
better and stronger, that she would rather not meet her grandmamma in 
the solitude of her own chamber, that she was well oem come down- 
stairs; and Mrs. Renshaw had been pleased by this symptom of improve- 
ment, and had encouraged her to make the effort, and to take her place 
in the library, and watch for the arrival of the traveller. 

Robert had fallen back during the walk across the front lawn, but he 
pressed forward, so as to be close behind Mrs. Ashton as she entered the 
<a and then Grace Meadows rose from the sofa on which she was 
sitting, and, with a sudden and unusual flush upon her face, walked 
towards the door. Mrs. Ashton instantly kissed her, and then hastened 
to say : 

“You are looking better than I expected to see you, Grace Meadows ; 
much better, my love. A little care, and perhaps a little change of 
scene, will be sufficient to restore you to your usual health.”’ 

Grace Meadows made no reply; she only walked back to her place 
upon the sofa, whither Mrs. Ashton followed her, asking various questions, 
to which she gave brief answers. They related principally to the state 
of her health. Was she able to read, or work? AA little; that was well, 
time passed so very slowly when one did not feel able to employ oneself 
at all. Did she get good nights? No? That was a pity; a little 
exercise would make all the difference in the world, if she would be per- 
suaded to take it. Exercise and employment were the best things for 
the young, and, for that matter, for the old also. She (Mrs. Ashton) 
had been inclined at first to do nothing but brood over the great trouble 
that had fallen on them, but there had been things that she had been 
really obliged to do, and she had felt all the better for being compelled 
to exert herself; and so on. 

Grace Meadows endured a great deal more of this prosing ; she listened 
to it patiently, making all the necessary replies, but still with a hopeless 
face and an absent manner. Mrs. Ashton persuaded her to take her place 
‘at the dinner-table, for the first time since she had entered Mr. Renshaw’s 
house, and there was a general feeling of satisfaction that the invalid had 
so far recovered her health and spirits. 

That evening Mrs. Ashton declared to the Renshaws her belief that 
Grace Meadows would never be “herself” again till she had had the 
benefit of a complete change. 
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“] would willingly give up this autumn altogether to her,” she ob- 
served, sweetly. “ We might spend a little time in Switzerland, or in 
any other of the Continent that she might like to visit. At her age 
the very idea of seeing foreign countries is a kind of enchantment of 
itself, and I think that nothing would restore her so completely to her 
ordinary state of health as the pleasure and excitement of travelling 
about in places that till now she has only read of.” 

Mr. Renshaw agreed with her. 

“There is one thing,” he said, “that I must speak to her about 
myself before you take her away. I understand that her marriage is 
likely to take place in the course of the next few months.” 

“Yes, we had arranged it so, if you do not see any reason to object 
to it.” 

“ Personally I can have no objection, but my wife seems to think that 
the poor girl is not in a happy state of mind, I mean independently of 
this great trouble. She is very young, you know, and it is just possible 
that she may have consented to this marriage before she knew her own 
mind, and that she may since have regretted the fact of her engagement. 
If this be the case, she must at once be released from it.”’ 

“ Certainly,” Mrs. Ashton assented ; ‘‘but I think you are mistaken 
in supposing that she wishes the engagement to be broken off. You see 
her now as the shock of this terrible affliction has left her, depressed and 
saddened, unlike the girl who left me nearly two months ago. I have 
brought her up since she was quite a little child, and I believe that when 
her health has been restored by change of scene, nothing will be so likely 
to bring back her natural flow of spirits as the little every-day duties that 
will follow upon her marriage.” 

“T think so too, provided that she is quite sure of her own mind. 
Every now and then I have an uncomfortable doubt on this point, that 
I must certainly clear up before she leaves us. For the rest, I see no 
objection to these early marriages ; I was married young myself.” And 
as he propounded this weighty and all-convincing argument, his thoughts 
drifted back to a very happy time somewhere in the far past, not happier 
than the new life that it had foreshadowed, and he scarcely heard Mrs. 
Ashton’s inevitable observations on the many advantages to be ensured 
by an early marriage, the blending of individual taste and character into 
harmonious union, with other meaningless sentences, that sounded as if 
they meant something very nice indeed. 

After this it was observed that Grace Meadows was very assiduously 
cared for by Mrs. Ashton, and that she was induced to come down-stairs 
every afternoon, and to dine with the Renshaws ; they were almost always 
alone, for they felt the shock of poor Grace’s death, occurring as it did 
under their roof, and in such a dreadful manner, almost as if she had 
belonged to them; they wore mourning ‘for her, and they saw no com- 
pany; quiet and repose had been prescribed for Grace Meadows, and 
outwardly at least they were provided for her. There was one other 
person in the house who thought that the repose was only outward, and 
that Grace Meadows was distressed in mind by some unresting trouble, 
not like the sorrow that falls upon us inevitably, and that time must 
slowly heal. This was John Renshaw; but he was not much at home 
at the time, business called him away, and when he had an opportunity 
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of observing Grace Meadows he was unable to estimate fairly the result — 
of her late affliction, because he had had no previous knowledge of her 
character. If any one a aa oe Grace Meadows had been a 

ight- girl, he would qui ve suspected some unknown 
ey Ae a grief that could so completely transform her. But Mrs. 
Ashton privately assured him that the dear girl was always very quiet 
and silent, that she never had very good spirits, and was given to brooding 
over the small troubles of life. Te was strange, he thought, that at her 
age, and with so fair a prospect as hers (from which, however, he men- 
tally excluded Robert), she should be inclined to despondency and gloom ; 
but here Mrs. Ashton’s platitudes came in appropriately, and re- 
minded him that happiness depends less upon outward circumstance than 

individual character and turn of mind; an observation from which 
he could not dissent, and which was yet too general to apply fairly to 


this particular instance. He and his mother both thought that Grace 
Meadows had been persuaded into an engagement of which she now 
repented in her heart. 


One portion of the park, fenced off from the rest, is called the Bushy 
Field. It is not far from the Gothic arch of grey stonework that marks 
the spot where the abbey formerly stood, and very large bushes, princi- 
pally of hawthorn, are dotted over the six or seven acres of the field. 

eteran trees they are, but they all take the shape and aspect of bushes; 
sometimes three or four of them are clumped together, with a hollow 
space in the centre, making a kind of temple for the birds, and for the 
few human visitors who have the right or the inclination to penetrate 
those sylvan solitudes. As soon as Grace Meadows was well a to 
leave the house, John Renshaw had taken her to see the Bushy Field, 
not alone, for Mrs. Ashton had proclaimed her fondness for ‘scenery,”’ 
and had claimed the assistance of his other arm, and taken upon herself 
the chief part of the conversation. So that John Renshaw had no oppor- 
tunity for asking one or two questions, which, in various forms, had 
floated dimly through his mind, in reference to Grace Meadows’ evident 
and habitual depression. Once, when he had an evening to spare, he 
had returned home to find Grace Meadows walking alone upon the lawn, 
an unusual circumstance, for Mrs. Ashton’s vigilance very seldom slum- 
bered or slept, and then he had spoken to her, first of her health, and of 
the improvement that had evidently taken place in it, and afterwards of 
her plans for the future, and of his father’s determination that she should 
be the arbitress of her own fate, and that her marriage should not be 

ed by so much as a single week without her own expressed desire. 

To this dangerous point had he arrived, when the grand-maternal eyes 
espied the lingerers upon the smooth-shaven grass beneath the windows 
of the library. Swiftly and surely Mrs. Ashton descended upon them, 
taking upon herself the duty of replying to all remarks that bore any re- 
to the future, although John Renshaw assured her, with less than 
his usual good temper, that he had not addressed his remarks to her, and 
that his father at least would require an uninterrupted interview with 
Grace Meadows before giving his consent to any marriage —— 
minority. Mrs. Ashton was perfectly willing that he, as trustee, should 
take whatever steps might seem to him to be right and necessary, but 
the could not allow her granddaughter to be needlessly distressed and 
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agitated by the interference of unauthorised persons, even with the 
kindest motive, in her strictly personal coneerns. And John Renshaw’s 
one opportunity of testing the truth ef his suspicion was thus snatched 
pam him, and never recurred; for from that day and hour Mr, 
Ashton began to make preparations for their departure. The season 
‘was advancing, the:days were drawing in, and unless they wished to lose 
the best of the fine weather, they must set out without much further 
delay. Dear Grace Meadows had derived all possible benefit from the 
very great kindness which she had received, and now she so evidently 
required a change, that it would be quite eruel to keep her longer ou the 
spot where her great trouble had overtaken her. The journey must be 
managed ‘by easy stages. They would go to London by the fast train, 
that only stopped three or four times, and stay one mght at Clifton 
street West; then, on the next day, they would go on to Folkstone, 
and wait for a very ¢alm sea before they crossed to Boulogne. By the 
time they reached Paris they would be able te judge of the effect of tra- 
velling on Grace Meadows’ health, and they would be guided by her 
wishes in regard to all future movements. Robert, who was generally 
to be found im the stables, quite agreed with Mrs. Ashton’s view of their 

dings, as demanded of them by conscience and duty, and he even 
thanked the Renshaws for their kind attention to his cousin, an unusugl 
effort for him. 

‘The «trunks were packed, and corded, and directed, “‘Lendon and 
Paris,” in Mrs. Ashton’s fine bold hand, when one morning, the last but 
one of their in Derbyshire, Mr. Renshaw knocked at the door of the 
library, where Meadows was listlessly turning over the pages of an 
illustrated annual, while Mrs. Ashton was amproviug the shiming hour by 
embroidering ‘a banner-sereen. “I didn’t know whether you amght be 
lying down,” he said to Grace Meadows ; “‘‘but as I see you are not very 
particularly engaged, I want you to come with me into the study, that I 
may have a few minutes’ chat with you before you-runjaway.” 

“ Oh, why not here?’ Mrs. Ashton asked, with a sprightly emile. 
am going up to my room to arrange one or two last things, so you wi 
have it.all to yourselves.” And she gathered up her work and tripped 
across the ante-room with the nimbleness of eighteen. 

‘Mr. Renshaw closed the door behind her. “I.am not going to keep 
meg 2 he said, ‘‘or to ask anything that need distress you in the 

. ¥ou know that Iam yonr senior trustee, and that I and my 
trustee must decide upon all questions connected with your property until 
you are ‘twenty-one years old, unless your marriage should first take 


“ Yes,” Grace Meadows faintly assented. 

“ And ,also that your marriage while under age cannot: take place 
without the consent of the trustees? Yes, I see you have thought it all 
over. Now I have not the least doubt that af you wish to marry during 
your minority, the consent of my co-trustee would follow mine, but | 
‘want to know whether it is by your own wish, free and unbiased, thst 
»you are now engaged to your cousin, Robert Ashton?” 

Yes, Grace Meadows — that tt was by her own wish. 

“ Beeause,” Mr. Renshaw went on, “you:are we ; know, 
vand I have heard of imstances in scdaich “leon Redeetnedl change! 
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their minds, and -have been afraid or unwilling to go back from their — 
word, ‘But if one has made a mistake, it is always better to remedy it 
before it is too late. If you think that you have made a mistake, you 
need only acknowledge it in confidence to me, and I will take the matter 
into my own hands, and free you from pw engagement.” 

Grace Meadows thanked him, but did not wish him to do anything of 
that kind. It was not at all necessary. 

Did she really wish the marriage to take place soon ? 

She answered that she had not thought about that. Cireumstances 
must decide her future hife. 

Could she assure him that she was not acting from any mistaken idea 
about honour, and about not going back from her word, once passed ? 

Tears gathered in her eyes now, but she answered quite steadily that 
she could give him the assurance he required, and that her case was far 
from being such as he supposed. 

Her replies were brief, but were so far satisfactory, and Mr. Renshaw 
left her with the conviction that ‘“ there-was very little in her.” She had 
not much will of her own, he thought, or much capability for any real 
attachment ; she was rather inanimate and characterless; she had been 

ed into this engagement, no doubt, but it might be as good a 
thing for her as anything else. Robert would not require any affection 
from her—he would be incapable of responding to it. He wanted her 
money—the interest of it, at least—the principal would not be his unless 
she died without children ; her feeble nature required some one to lean 
upon ; it would perhaps be a fair kind of bargain in its way. 

Thiswas Mr. Renshaw’s view of the matter, expounded to his -wife 
andson. But they both doubted. 


IT. 


THE OLD POCKET-BOOK,. 


Tze mext morning came, and Grace Meadows came down-stairs to 
breakfast, for the first time since she had been in Mr. Renshaw’s house. 
There was a bloom upon her cheek and a brightness in her eyes that had 
not been seen since her great trouble, and the Renshaws saw now that 
the.was pretty. 

“ Quite a pretty girl, but.a little older-looking than her age,” was Mrs. 
Renshaw’s mental summary of her. ‘You look:pleased to leave us, 
dear,”.she said, aloud; ‘and no wonder, your visit here has been.such a 
very sad one.’’ 

Grace Meadows took the old lady’s hand in both of hers. 

“T.am sorry, very sorry to go away from you,” she replied; “and 
aslong-as I live I shall remember all your kindness to me. It is true 
that Jam anxious to go home, to get back to the old house, andthe 
servants, and———” She faltered here. 

“ The servants !”” Mrs. Renshaw repeated with a little surprise, “have 
you servauts that you are particularly attached to ?” 

“Ves, that is it,” Mrs. Ashton put in, speaking rather fast; ‘Grace 
Meadows makes friends of the servants—spoils them, in fact. Try some 
ofthis catlet, my love, you have several hours of travelling before you.” 
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When the last adieux were being spoken, Mrs. Renshaw asked Grace 
Meadows whether she would visit them again before very long—aj 
Christmas, perhaps. 

“No,” she answered, “I cannot do that; but try to think the best of 
me, whatever you may hear, and thank you a thousand times for your 

to me.” 

She had taken her place in the carriage before Mrs. Renshaw had 
time to wonder what those parting words could mean. 

John had managed to be at home on this last morning, and when he 
took leave of Grace Meadows he left a slip of paper in her hand. 

“ It is my business address,” he whispered; “if ever you should want 
a friend, if ever I can be of use to you in any way, write to me there, and 
I shall get your letter with less chance of delay. You may want a friend, 
you know,” 

“ Quite an affectionate leave-taking,” said Mrs. Ashton, bustling up, 
‘Grace Meadows has such a faculty for making friends. Now, where's 
Robert ? Gone to the stables again? Bless that dear boy, how fond 
he is of animals to be sure! Will you call to him, Mr. John, and tell 
him we have no time to spare? Ah, thank you, here he is.” 

Robert made his appearance as she spoke, the last words were ex- 
changed, and the carriage drove off. The last look that the Renshaws, 
caught of Grace Meadows showed them a bright and animated face, 
from which the shadow of some unnatural gloom had passed away. 

The next morning brought them a note from Mrs. Ashton, announci 
their safe arrival at 1, Clifton-street West, and thanking them both from 
herself and “ the dear young people,” for their hospitable kindness. A 
few days later they received another letter from Paris, in which Mr, 
Ashton told them that Grace Meadows had borne the crossing very well, 
and that her health was manifestly improving. Mrs. Renshaw thought 
that as Grace Meadows was so well she might have written herself, but 
it was four months before they heard from her. 

At last a letter came, written on thin foreign paper, and in a prim, 
boarding-school handwriting. It was dated Naples, where the travellers 
— to stay during a portion of the winter, if the city continued 

ealthy. Robert wished Grace Meadows to write herself to announce 
her approaching marriage, to which they both presumed that the trustees 
would have no objection. All business matters referring to her property 
would be transacted by a gentleman who had been for many years the 
solicitor of the late Mr. Ashton, and whose name and address were given. 
He had already received instructions to draw up the marriage settlement, 
concerning the details of which there could be no question, as these 
matters had been already settled by will. The interest of the property 
would be paid to Robert Ashton from the time of the marriage; the prin- 
cipal would be settled upon the children, and in the event of the wife 
dying without children, the property would revert absolutely to the 
husband. Grace Meadows concluded by some very proper observations 
about the importance of the step that she was soon to take,.and her con- 
viction that the happiness of two lives would thereby be secured. 

“ Quite correct,” said Mr. Renshaw, referring to the business details, 
“and wonderfully clear for a lady.” 


“Yes, I cannot fancy the poor girl who was here writing such a letter 
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as that,” his wife remarked ; “I wonder what John would think of it!” 
But John was not at home at the time. ~ 

A letter from Mr. Stanley, the solicitor who had been mentioned by 
Grace Meadows, soon followed. He was known to Mr. Renshaw 

name and repute, as a good lawyer, a careful and hard-working 
member of his profession. His letter was merely formal, and Mr. Ren- 
shaw replied to it by informing him that the trustees would have no 
objection to the proposed marriage. The settlement was now drawn up 
in strict accordance with the terms of the will. 

The Renshaws supposed that Grace Meadows’ marriage would pro- 
bably take place in London; they would willingly have asked her to 
make their house her home for the occasion, but they hesitated about 

ing this, because a visit to Deepdale would necessarily awaken such 

inful recollections in the mind of the bride. While they were still 

undecided on this point, they received wedding cards and a copy of the 

jiage ‘certificate, which was furnished to Mr. Renshaw as senior 
trustee. The ceremony had taken place at Naples. 

They were a good deal surprised, especially Mrs. Renshaw, whose 
knowledge of the continent of Europe was chiefly derived from some 

obscure recollections of her school geography. She insisted at first 
that no Christian woman could be properly married in those heathen 
countries, and her husband had to explain to her that the Church of 
England had built and endowed churches, and appointed ministers, in 
many foreign towns, and that the marriage had been duly solemnised by 
an English clergyman, whose name appeared upon the certificate. Mrs. 
Renshaw did not like it at all; if it had been in Australia, now— 
Australia that was to her a kind of England-beyond-sea, with the year 
turned upside down, and a few other oddities that one got used to, she 
would have understood it better; but Italy, a Pagan country (she used 
the words Pagan and Popish indiscriminately), was something quite 
beyond her. Few people have ever managed to enlarge their ideas less 
by travelling than good, kind-hearted Mrs. Renshaw. 

All this time William Brooks had been obliged to attend to business 
in his father’s office during some portion of each day. Mr. Brooks did 
not recover from the effects of his accident nearly as soon as had been 
at first expected, and an influx of business made it absolutely necess 
that either he or William should be constantly at the office. William, 
therefore, had no opportunity of returning to Derbyshire—indeed, he 
often asked himself what possible good he could have done by staying 
longer there. In a general way, he now gave in to the eapeulidae 

, though there were times when a conviction absolutely forced 
itself upon his mind that he had seen his Grace with his waking eyes. 
He attended to business every day, and gave up much of his spare time 
to his father, who suffered from the depression that an active man of 

is sure to feel when reduced to a state of compulsory idleness ; 

but still he found time to brood over the past, his one dream of happiness 
been so very bright and so very brief, a mere bubble, vanishing at a 
touch, and leaving absolutely nothing in its place. He called once on 
Mire. Ashton to ask after Grace Meadows ; that was after her first journey 
into Derbyshire, the journey of which the Renshaws had known nothing, 
and as Mrs, Ashton was afraid that he might be in communication with 
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them, and might accidentally discover their ignorance on this point, she 
frankly told him that on arriving at Derby her. feelings had “got the 
better of her,” and that she had to choose between returning to London 
at once, or giving additional trouble to the Renshaws by breaking down 
in health and spirits at their house. The former course was the. better 
one, she thought, and William thought so too. He was not at all likely 
to hear the account of her interview with Grace Meadows, that she had 
improvised for the benefit of the servants and of one or two of her neigh. 
bours. 

Of course he heard of the marriage, and after thinking it over in every 

sible way, he came to the conclusion that Grace Meadows’ mind had 
on enfeebled by the shock she had sustained, and possibly, by some 
physical injury received at the time of the fire. It was not’ difficult to 
imagine that Mrs. Ashton would take advantage of a state of depression 
and mental weakness to further her own views, and to urge on this mar- 
riage, which she had so much at heart. He could understand the circum. 
stances in no other way. 

The winter passed over—a long dreary winter for him—and Mr, 
Brooks was able to attend to business as usual; but he remarked with 
anxiety that William, who had borne up so bravely against the first 
shock of terror and bereavement, did not recover his usual spirits as time 
went on, but appeared to suffer from permanent ill-health, the cause of 
which was, probably, mental. His sorrow was always new to him ; there 
was some element in it that prevented him from accepting it at God's 
hand, as one of the inevitable troubles of his lot; it presented itself 
to him as a puzzle as well as a sorrow, and under this twofold aspectiit 
weighed upen him by day and by night. The summer that succeeded 
Grace Meadows’ marriage was not a healthy one; there was a tende 
to aguish affections, some forms-of which perplexed and wearied out the 
doctors. The ague-fiend did not always declare himself by shiverings and 
fevers; sometimes a kind of dry languor would fall upon the victim, with 
days of oppressive headache; and deceitful lulls, during which the disease 
seemed to have. passed away, would be followed by steadily-recurring 
attacks of the same kind. It was remarked that any depression, mental 
or physical, appeared to conduce to the disease, and it was not at all sur- 
prising that William Brooks should be among the first who complained 
of the earlier symptoms. 

Change of scene was ordered for him—a visit to the sea-side; and now 
that there was no longer any difficulty about his absence from the office, 
Mr. Brooks urged him to decide upon the rival merits of Ramsgate and 
Margate, or of the south-coast towns. . William was listless and indifferent; 
he did not care which place he visited, and, indeed, he would rather not 
have taken the trouble to leave home at all. To please his father he said 
that he would run down to Ramsgate, and stay there for a few weeks. 
Mr. Brooks thought it would be dull for him to be there by. himself, but 
William answered that he was not more dull when alone than when im 
company, 

The very day on the morning of which this arrangement had beet 
made, Mr. Brooks, on his return from his office, told William that 4 
friend had called at the office to see him, and had seemed a little disap 
pointed at not finding him there. “ It was. young Renshaw,” he ex 
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“He says he was at home at that unfortunate time. You 
can't know much of him, but I sappose you saw him when you went 
down there ?” 

« ¥es,’” William answered, “ and I should have liked to have seen him 

in. Did he say where he was staying?” 

«No. Atleast I believe he did say the London Bridge Hotel. Was it 
the London Bridge? At all events he said he was only there for to- 
night, as to-morrow he has to take two ladies down to Folkstone, to set 
them on their way to Boulogne—a Miss Emily Deer and her mother. 
Did you not once say that he was engaged te a Miss Deer ?” 

“ Yes. And does he go with them to Boulogne ?” 

« No, I think he said not; I am sure now that he said not, because he 
mentioned that he had some busimess at Folkstone, which would detain 
him there for some little time.” 

“Suppose I fix upon Folkstone: instead of Ramsgate,” William sug- 
gested ; “it will do just as well for me, won’t it?” 

His father thought it would; he was pleased, too, to think that the 
society of some one he knew would be secured to him just at first, pos- 
sibly for longer, as the two young men appeared to like each other, and 
might fix on some plan for remaining longer together. And so William 
Brooks went down to the London Bridge station the next morning, and 
took his ticket for Folkstone. 

As he stood upon the long narrow platform, waiting for the train’ to 
come up, he saw John Renshaw, busily engaged with a multitude of 
parcels, small and large, which belonged to two ladies who accompanied 
him, He was a little surprised at first at seeing William there. The 
approach of the train did not leave them much time for speaking to each 
other, until presently they found themselves in the same compartment of 
the train, then a few words explained the object of each in visiting Folk- 
stone. John Renshaw proposed to remain there for some little time, 
after speeding his friends on their way to Boulogne, and William in- 
tended to make about a month’s stay, in the hope that the sea breezes 
would restore his health, which had not been particularly good for the 
last few months. 

Their present plans were soon arranged. William was to engage 
rooms at a hotel, while John Renshaw saw his friends on board the 
steam-boat, and they were afterwards to spend the afternoon and evening: 
together. The railway journey was quickly completed, and William, after 
wishing the two ladies a smooth passage to the opposite coast, inquired for 
an hotel, and was shown a large one, in which he ordered dinner, and then 
he strolled out towards the place from which the steam-boat had now de- 
parted. Soon he and John Renshaw were walking together on the 
summit of that long ridge of cliff, said to be perceptibly wearing away 
by the encroachment of the sea, that extends along this. portion of the 

coast. 

They spoke of many things—of John Renshaw’s prospects, of his ap- 
proaching marriage, and of the: plaee where he would probably “ settle 
down” into married life. Then by degrees they got round to the subject 
of William’s great trouble, of Grace Meadows, and the singular marriage 
she had made. 

“Are they still living abroad?” William asked. 
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“No, they returned to England this summer, a couple of months ago, 
I think; their address is now Tyne Hall, Basnet.” 

“ And where is Basnet ?”’ 

“Tt is a village in the East Riding of Yorkshire—an out-of-the-way 
place, not near any line of railway.” 

“It is odd that they should bury themselves in a place of that kind,” 
William observed. 

“Yes, so we thought. Robert seems to be a good deal away from 
home; I hear of him in London, and also at race-courses, and such 
places. I suppose the ladies manage to console themselves in his 
absence.”’ 

Talking thus, they wandered along the line of coast for some distance, 
and returned in time for dinner at the hotel. As they went into the front 
hall of the building, they encountered an old gentleman who was bewailing 
the loss of his cigar-case. It wasa keepsake, apparently, for he said that 
it was worth much more to him than its actual value, and he had only just 
discovered the loss of it. He hoped he had laid it down in-doors, some- 
where about the hotel, but he could not be sure of this. John Renshaw 
good-naturedly suggested that it would be well to ask all the servants if 
they had seen the missing article ; and the first servant thus questioned 
informed them that there was a “Jost and found place”’ in the hotel, to 
which any unclaimed article was always immediately taken. 

This lost property office consisted of a very small room at the back of 
the entrance-hall, to which the travellers now repaired; a boy, who had 
been called to answer the old gentleman’s inquiry, produced three or four 
handfuls of pocket-cages, of one kind or another, but declared his belief 
that they had all been there a good while, and that nothing in that line 
had been added for the last few days. The old gentleman’s cigar-~case 
was not among them. 

But William had seen something that made his heart stand still for a 
moment ; it was only an old Russian leather pocket-book, bound together 
by a canvas band that fastened with a clasp, and with the letters G. A. 
worked upon the band. It was poor Grace’s old pocket-book! William 
could have sworn to it anywhere ; he remembered a head with his initials 
that he had scratched with a pin upon the cover, and the bit of worn 
elastic, where the original band had broken off, and the canvas band that 
Grace had substituted, with her initials worked upon it. 

He took it in his hand, and asked the boy, as steadily as possible, how 
long it had been there. The boy could not say ; a long while, he thought; 
more than a month, more than two or three months, it was impossible 
. say whether it had been there a year. William asked if he might 

ve it. 

‘Ts it yours, sir? Was you ever here before?” the boy inquired; 
and William explained that the owner had been a friend of his, but the 
rules, it appeared, did not allow of its being given upto him. Finally 
the landlord was called, and during the brief interval that thus occurred, 
William had time to think. To the landlord he declared that he was 
seeking for a missing friend, to whom this trifle had belonged, and as the 
pocket-book was manifestly of no value, it was given to him without 
further hesitation. 
John Renshaw did not at first connect William’s anxiety to obtai 
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ion of the pocket-book, with that one sad passage in his past life, 
and the words, “ missing friend,” did not at all enlighten him, As they 
walked away together, he asked some question about the book, and 
William told him quietly that it was the property of Grace Ashton. 

« Of Grace Meadows ?” 

“No, of Grace; my Grace.” 

«“ Oh—and was she ever here ?” 

“ She must have beea, or how could her pocket-book be here ?” 

John reflected. “I think,” he said, presently, “that the Ashtons 
crossed over to the Continent by way of Folkstone, after leaving my 
father’s house. Yes, I remember very well that they were to sleep one 
night at Clifton-street, and then go on to Boulogne by this route. The 
Miss Ashtons’ luggage was not destroyed by the fire, for it had not been 
taken up-stairs, and if you are sure of the identity of the pocket-book, I 
have no doubt that it was taken to Deepdale in one of their boxes, and 
that afterwards Grace Meadows kept it until she finally dropped or mis- 
laid it in the hurry of travelling. They must have been at this very 
hotel ; and it is singular, indeed, that the pocket-book should fall into your 
hands.” 

But William heard with inattentive ears; he was opening and ex- 
amining the pocket-book, and he found first a flat pocket containing a 
note written by himself to Grace Ashton, then an almanack two years old, 
then a number of leaves, originally blank, on many of which memoranda 
had been hastily scribbled in pencil. These he read over, eagerly and in 
silence; they referred principally to very trifling matters, messages, 
things to be remembered, notes of shopping expeditions, and so on, and 
they were generally dated, the dates referring to the months that pre- 
ceded the visit of the two girls to Deepdale. But there was one entry of 
later date, and in the same handwriting; it was only four short lines, the 
refrain of Tennyson’s Mariana: 

She only said, “ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, “1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
The date placed against these lines was one month later than the date of 
the fire at Deepdale ! 


III. 


MISSED, BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 


Joun RensHaw saw by his friend’s face that he was greatly agitated ; 
this was not surprising; but, whereas John had onl eamet to see the 
reflexion of a great sorrow, he saw something of quite a different nature. 
He saw hope! He was perplexed, and he waited for William to speak, 
And when William did speak, this is what he said: 

“ My Grace is alive!” Then there was a pause. 

Presently John Renshaw said, 

“T am sure you would not make such an assertion without some rea- 
sonable grounds for it; tell me what they are.” 

But before William answered him, he took off his hat, and unpinned 

m it the black band that he still wore for Grace Ashton. Then he 
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showed John Renshaw the first entries in the pocket-book, and told him 
to observe the handwriting, small, slight, and delicate, the writing of 
Grace Ashton. Then he showed him the extract from Tennyson's 

in the same handwriting, and finally he pointed to the date against it, 

“ You remember the date of the fire ?” he asked. 

“ Only too well, and this is a month later ; but, one moment, may not 
the date be a mistake ?” 

“No, no more of those sensible theories for me; if one makes a mis- 
take in a date, one dates back, not forward. Grace is living, and from 
this moment it shall be my task to find her; I live for that, and fo 
nothing else.”’ 

“One moment still—is there no other handwriting like hers? It ig 

uliar, certainly, unlike Grace Meadows’ writing.” 

“ Quite unlike it,” William answered; “ Grace Meadows writes a large 
hand.” 

“No, you must be mistaken there, I saw her letter to my father 
announcing her marriage ; she writes a prim lady’s-school sort of hand.” 

“Then,” William declared, after a pause, “she did not write it at all, 
and she is the victim of some confounded plan for getting hold of he 
money ; I always distrusted that old catamaran of a grandmother !” 

John Renshaw made no answer, he was greatly startled by William's 
assertion about Grace Meadows’ handwriting. When the letter had been 
shown to him he had declared his belief that it was not the diction of 
Grace Meadows ; it had not occurred to him to doubt the handwriting. 

“ How do you think the pocket-book got here?” he asked next. 

““ My Grace may have been here, must have been here, I think; o 
stay, Grace Meadows may have brought it, as you said, but then she must 
know the truth.” 

“We all thought she had something on her mind, that is, my mothe 
and I thought so when she was with us,” John observed. 

It took some little time for William to arrange his plans, after the shock 
of the discovery that he had just made; but at length he determined that 
the best thing he could do would be to seek out Grace Meadows—now 
Mrs. Robert Ashton—and to acquaint her with his reason for believing 
that the elder Grace had escaped from the fire. To show her the pocket 
book, to beg her to give him any information that she might possibly 
possess, to question her about every detail connected with the fire ; this ap- 

ared to be the most probable mode of obtaining the clue that he sought. 

Dinner had been ordered, and the two young men sat down to it 
together; but there was a great change in William since the morning, 
his hopeless despondency had given place to a flush of hope, and exeite- 
ment, and determination. All signs and symptoms of illness had vanished, 
renewed hope had been to him as renewed life, and in an hour had brought 
about the changes that the sea air was to bring about in a month. After 
dinner he wrote to his father, to tell him that his movements would be 
uncertain for some time to come, and then he took leave, for the presen} 
of John Renshaw, and returned by train to London. He slept one night 
(or laid awake one night) in the great city, and then travelled to Eat 
Yorkshire by the Great Northern Railway. 

To say that Basnet was not near a railway station was a very mild ws) 
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of expressing oneself; it was, in fact, thirteen miles from the nearest 
station, and they were thirteen bad miles, not good ones. William 
thought nothing of such minor difficulties, he rather enjoyed getting 
over them, and that same night he found himself in Basnet, a rambling 
and disjointed little village, that looked as if it wanted putting together, 
like a child’s dissected map. As it was late, William repaired at once to 
the Green Dragon, the largest public-house in the place, where he 
engaged a bed and ordered supper. It would be better, he thought, to 
defer his visit to Tyne Hall until a reasonable hour in the morning. The 
landlady, stout and comfortable, waited upon him herself, and it occurred 
to him that from her he might hear something about the Ashtons, that 
might possibly be turned to future advantage. No stone, he told himself, 
must be left unturned in such a quest as this. 

Are there many good houses about here? he asked. 

Very few, the woman told him. There was the parson’s, and a large 
farm or two, and the new lunatic asylum near the moors. 

Was there no gentleman’s house at all, except the parson’s ? 

No (she pronounced it maw), none but t’ Hall, and that was ruinous. 

Basnet Hall? interrogatively, from William. 

Naw, Tyne Hall, surely. 

Was any one living there ? 

Yes, surely, Mrs. Ashton and Mrs. Robert. Mr. Robert was there 
now and again, but not so often as he might be. 

Was he a young man ? 

Yes, and she was quite a young woman, but not over-strong ; she 
stayed mostly in-doors, and saw no company. 

The elder Mrs. Ashton looked after her, probably ? 

Yes, that did she; never left her, most, night nor day. 

And why was the house ruinous? Could they not afford to keep it 
in repair? 

Nay, that was more than she knew. Happen they didn’t think it 
was worth their while, they were nobbut yearly tenants. 

This was all the information that William succeeded in extracting, and 
it set him thinking busily. Grace Meadows was living in an out-of-the- 
way part of the country, in a ruinous old house, seeing no company, 
keeping in-doors, and closely watched by the catamaran, as he designated 
Mrs. Ashton. He did not like the signs; they were suspicious, and yet 
he did not know exactly what to suspect, except that his Grace was living, 
that this was to be kept a secret, and that therefore Grace Meadows, who 
knew the truth, was secluded from him, and from the world. But when 
he asked himself what purpose was to be gained by the pretended death 
of Grace, or how any plan of Robert’s could thus be furthered, his powers 
of conjecture failed him altogether. 

Another wakeful night, and then William, with a strange feeling of 
suppressed excitement, watched the slow progress of the hours until he 
thought it late enough to call at Tyne Hall. Being directed to a narrow 
and lonely lane, some little way out of the village, he came to a high 
brick wall, apparently the enclosure of a garden, within which stood Tyne 
Hall; the upper windows of the house were visible, and were surrounded 
and encroached upon by ivy. ‘There was a small wooden door in the brick 
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wall, with two posts before it, both door and posts being very dilapidated 


in appearance; and as this seemed to be the only entrance, William pulled 
a bell-handle that hung at the side. A decrepit old man, with a rake in 
his hand, answered the appeal. 

“Is Mrs. Robert Ashton at home?” William inquired. 

** Ay, she is, surely; and what might your business be ?” 

William judged from the counter inquiry that the servants were unused 
to visitors of any description. He resorted to his card-case, and giving 
a card to the old man, requested him to inquire whether Mrs. Robert were 
disengaged. The man peered curiously at the card, mumbled an affirma. 
tive, and shut the door in his face. 

William waited as patiently as he could for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and he was about to ring again, when the door was opened, this time by 
a woman. She did not look in the least like an ordinary maid-servant; 
she wore her hair in curls, very black and very shiny, and large earrings, 
each with a red stone in it, hung from her ears. She was about thi 
— old, and was decidedly handsome, with an abundance of colour and 
arge white teeth. Her dress was of brocaded silk, and she wore delicate 
lace cuffs, a brooch with a diamond pendent, and bracelets to match, 
Altogether, she was a striking apparition in the morning sunlight. 

She asked William civilly enough to walk in, and he followed her 
across a wilderness of garden, that bore no trace of the rake he had seen 
in the old gardener’s hand; through a kind of court, paved with flag- 
stones, between which grass and weeds were growing, while the house, 
large, angular, and out of repair, frowned gloomily upon them from 
above. A door stood open, and William passed through it into a hall 
that had once been a very handsome one, but now it was dirty and 
ruinous-looking, like the outside of the house. A niche immediately 
opposite him still held a statue of black marble, but the head and one 
arm were missing. The woman opened another door that led into a long 
room with three large windows, and asked him to sit down. The three 
windows looked out upon a neglected garden, and a lawn upon which two 
cows were feeding ; a kind of boundary made of posts and ropes prevented 
them from straying, and one end of the lawn was littered over with hay. 
The room itself was comfortably furnished, and William sat down to wait 
for Grace Meadows. 

Presently the door opened, but it was Mrs. Ashton who appeared. She 
came forward with a smiling face, and greeted William with outstretched 
hands. 

* How kind of you, Mr. Brooks, to find us out here! We have been 
so very dull and lonely, separated from all our old friends. When did 
you arrive in Basnet?” 

‘Last night. I want particularly to see Grace Meadows—Mrs. Robert 
Ashton, I should say.” 

“ And she will be so very glad to see you,” the old lady affirmed. “ She 
was saying only last week-—or was it the week before ?—how glad she 
would be to see the face of an old friend. Robert took a fancy to this 
rambling old place ; he was always eccentric, you know, and he put us 
here, intending, I believe, to have it thoroughly repaired and put in 
order. And really it would make a very handsome residence. There #8 
not much society in the neighbourhood, none in fact; but dear Grace 
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Meadows has such indifferent health that she would not be able to go 
out if we had ever such nice neighbours.” 

“Tam very anxious to see her,” William could not help putting in. 

“ To see Grace Meadows? Ah, yes, and so is she anxious to see you. 
Unfortunately, this is one of her bad days; she is lying in a darkened 
room, unable to bear the sound of a voice or of a footstep, she is such a 
martyr to nervous headaches, poor dear! But she always sleeps them 
off, and if you could manage to call to-morrow morning P Can you ?” 

William felt his heart sink with disappointment at the delay, but, under 
the circumstances, he could scarcely allow himself to appear angry. 

“ Perhaps she may be better by the afternoon,” he suggested. 

“She is never better till she has had a night’s rest ; but she will be so 
disappointed if-you leave Basnet without seeing her. Do try to call to- 
morrow.” 

“Of course I will call. I must see her,’ William said, rather ab- 
ruptly, as he rose to go away. 

“You are not returning to town to-day? I am so glad of that; it 
would have been so very unfortunate. Where are you staying, by the 
way?” 

w At the Green Dragon.” 

“ Ah, a nice clean place, I believe, but quite a country inn. There is 
nothing else in this neighbourhood ; it seems dull to me after the gay 
aspect of the Continent. We shall be returning to Italy before long, [ 
fancy, for Robert writes to us that he has some business to settle in 
London, and that when it is over he will take us back to Naples; that is 
why he has changed his mind about having the house repaired. Don’t 
forget to call to-morrow. Not later than twelve o’clock.” 

She went with him to the door, less active and bustling than in 
former days, and William found himself in the lane again, no nearer to 
the object of his quest. 

He was angry as well as disappointed. Some crafty spirit seemed to 
peer at him through the old woman’s eyes, and somehow he only half be- 
lieved the story of Grace Meadows’ illness. He wondered whether it 
would have been better boldly to confront Mrs. Ashton with the assertion 
that Grace had escaped from the fire, and to watch the effect of his 
words. Had he made a mistake in waiting for a day? He wondered, 
too, who the gorgeously attired person who had admitted him could be, 
and on that point he asked a question or two of the landlady at the Green 
Dragon. He learnt that she was called Mrs. Marsh, that she “ carried 
on bravely,” and was always “dressed out like a queen ;” she was the 
housekeeper, and a real fine one, and this was all that he could learn 
about her. He could not shake off the impression that with this woman 
& new complication had appeared in the puzzle he had set himself to 
Solve, and a new difficulty in the way of the object that he only lived to 
accomplish, 

That night he strolled restlessly up and down the strip of lane that led 
to the Green Dragon, and pondered over the strange riddle of Grace 
Ashton’s life ; he was always pondering over it now, always wying to find 
some clue that might enable him even to guess at its solution. He 
wondered, lover-like, whether she could at that moment be looking up to 
the same full-orbed moon that shone down upon the little strip of country 
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road, transforming it into a fairy region of silvery light and mysterious 
shadow. He fully believed that she lived, but where could she be? Wag 
she kept away from him by compulsion? Surely she would not of her 
own free will allow him to suffer as he did, when he mourned for her ag 
dead—and dead by fire. He drew a long sigh of relief as he thought of 
those miserable months, and compared them with the happier present, 
Happier, though doubt, and difficulty, and perplexity. pressed upon him 
on every side, for now he had work before him, something to do ior 
Grace, their future lives to work for, instead of the long, hopeless misery, 
Ah, he would not think any more of that! To-morrow he would wri 

the truth from Grace Meadows—as much of it, at least, as she knew— 
and in her presence he would confront Mrs. Ashton with the proof that 
his Grace had not perished in the fire. The next morning he was met 
on his way down the narrow stairs of the Green Dragon by a boy witha 
note. It was from Mrs. Ashton. He tore it open, and read as follows; 


“ My pear Mr. Brooxs,—I am writing now at eleven o’clock P.x, 
to tell you that we are in the utmost confusion here, having received 
a note from Robert, sent by train by a special messenger, to desire us to 
leave Basnet by the early train to-morrow morning for London, where 
some business of importance detains him at present. He is to meet us 
at the London terminus, and to take us to some apartments that he has 
engaged for to-morrow night, after which we are to go on to the 
Continent, all together. He mentions Naples as our destination, because 
we liked it, and it agreed with Grace Meadows’ health, but I fear it will 
be dreadfully hot insummer. Altogether I am annoyed and bewildered, 
the notice is so short, and Grace Meadows is still so poorly. Robert 
certainly told us we must hold ourselves in readiness for a sudden 
summons, but we did not anticipate one so sudden as this. Grace 
Meadows is vexed at losing for the present the chance of seeing you, but 
hopes to be more fortunate another time. The carriage that is to take 
us to the nearest station will be at the door at six A.M.; 80, with kindest 
remembrances from both of us, 

“‘] remain, my dear Mr. Brooks, 
“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“G. ASHTON.” 


William read the note through, and then he knew that he had been 
deceived by a crafty woman. The journey to London was a mere pre 
text to prevent him from seeing Grace Meadows ; and was it possible 
that they could be retreating to the Continent with the same motive? 
On what supposition could it be worth while to do this? One thing was 
certain, the more Mrs. Ashton tried to prevent him from seeing Grace 
Meadows, the more resolute he must be to force his way to her. And 
what a chance he had missed! How he cursed his own simple straight 
forwardness of purpose, that had prevented him from suspecting the 
design of that smooth-tongued old harridan! In the mean time, he could 
come to no conclusion about the best plan to be pursued; it seemed as if 
he had had the game in his own hand, and had stupidly allowed himself to 
be cheated out of it. There was no object to be attained by staymg 
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r in Basnet, and he returned to London and to Folkstone, and re- 
lated to John Renshaw all that had happened since they parted, two days 
viously. John was puzzled, and the two young men talked the matter 
over all the evening, and until the night was far advaneed. Everything 
that John Renshaw could suggest was negative; he thought that the 
Ashtons could not, surely, be flying to the Continent to prevent a meet- 
ing between William and Grace Meadows; he thought, too, that William, 
under the circumstances, would not be legally justified in demanding 
from Robert the address of Grace Meadows, with the avowed purpose of 
uestioning her on the subject of Grace Ashton’s presumed escape from 
the fire. The handwriting, he suggested, would be a point liable to much 
dispute, for the lines were only scribbled in pencil. He thought that 
William could. only wait for any chance of seeing Grace Meadows that 
might turn up; but William, too eager and impetuous to wait, decided 
upon following the Ashtons to Naples, and trying there to find them 
out. Which he did, with what success will be shown in the next 
chapter. 








OCEAN’S CHANGES. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


GENTLE deep ! 
With thy placid, shining breast, 
Like an infant’s taking rest 
In the cradle of the world; 
When each little wave is curled, 
Like the locks which, softly bright, 
Deck that infant’s brow of light. 


Merry a 
When morn’s sparkle on thee lies, 
Like the flash in Beauty’s eyes, 
As all frolic, joy, she seems 
Waking up from blissful dreams ; 
When thy waves on pebbles bound, 
With a running silvery sound, 
Bubbling music at our feet, 
Like young laughter, soft and sweet. 


Mournful deep! 
With night’s shadows coming down, 
Nature’s wide-spread, silent frown, 
Stars upon thee dimly shining ; 
Mighty monster, still repining, 
In thy pain and dark unrest, 


Something locked in thy great breast, 
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Breathing of deep sadness, 
Banishing our gladness ; 
With most mournful kisses, 
Lips that give no blisses, 
Moaning on the glimmering shore, 
In sullen under-roar. 
O melancholy-sounding sea! 
A hollow voice from past eternity, 
Telling us of the years for ever fled, 
Like a great bell deep-tolling in thy bed, 
O’er the vast depths slow-swinging, booming, sighing, 
For something in surrounding Nature dying ; 
What dies we know not, yet so feel our souls, 
And still that fancied bell for ever tolls. 


Cruel deep ! 
When the storm its vengeance takes, 
Thy mad passion too awakes ; 
Then no Fury from below, 
Bent on spreading death and woe, 
Fiery scorpions round her brow, 
Is more pitiless than thou. 
See! thy waves are raging, roaring, 
Eager round the vessel pouring, 
Now upswelling like a mountain, 
Boiling now like some vast fountain, 
Opening then as if to swallow, 
In that whirling, ghastly hollow, 
Poor humanity, that shivers 
As the doomed ship rocks and quivers— 
Quivers, quivers, plunging, reeling, 
Quivers as instinct with feeling. 
Now thou send’st that bark on high, 
Now into the white abyss, 
Mocking seamen’s agony 
With thy fiendish hiss. 
Prayers to thee are no avail, 
Nought thou heed’st the victim’s wail ; 
Down to gulfs, down whirling, where 
Death is sitting with Despair, 
Sinks the ship: one drowning cry, 
Then thy billows leap on high, 
Fierce exulting as they boom 
O’er the seaman’s ocean-tomb. 
Hungry, pitiless, murderous sea! 
Oh, what wild shrieks hath terror sent o’er thee! 
How many millions, dead, 
Lie waiting in thy oozy bed, 
Till the last trumpet sound, and Death no more 
Shall revel ’mid thy rage and maddening roar ! 
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VISIONS ILL FORESEEN. 


A CUE FROM MILTON. 
By Francis Jacox. 


InpULGeD to his cost with previsions of what should befal his pos- 
terity, Milton’s Adam, at sight of the Flood and its ravages, breaks out 
into the exclamation, 


O visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
Lived ignorant of future! so had borne 
My part of evil only, each day’s lot 
Enough to bear.* 


Warned by so distressful an experience, he would have no man seek 
henceforth to be foretold what shall befal him or his children; “evil he 
may be sure, which neither his foreknowing can prevent; and he the 
future evil shall no less in apprehension than in substance feel, grievous 
to bear.”—It has been asked what would become of men, were their 
future absolutely foreknown by them: would they not become in imagina- 
tion, and therefore in reality, the passive slaves of an inevitable fate, with 
all hope extinguished, all fear intensified, awaiting in terror the foreseen 
evil, and looking with indifference on the promised good, darkened as it 
would be by the shadow of intervening calamities, and stripped of the 
bright colouring of hope?t And yet, 


With eager search to dart the soul, 
Curiously vain, from pole to pole, 
And from the planets’ wandering spheres 
To extort the number of our years, 
And whetlier all those years shall flow 
Serenely smooth, and free from woe, 
Or rude misfortune shall deform 

Our life with one continual storm ; 

Or if the scene shall motley be, 
Alternate joy and misery, 

Is a desire which, more or less, 

All men feel, though few confess.t 


So at least affirms the author of the “ Rosciad,’’—who in another of his 
writings puts the query : 


Tell me, philosopher, is it a crime 

To pry into the secret womb of time; 

Or, born in ignorance, must we despair 

To reach events, and read the future there ?§ 


We wretched mortals, lost in doubts below, but guess by rumour, and 
but boast we know, says Homer, per Pope,|| in a parenthesis, by way of 


ee, 





* Paradise Lost, book xi. 
H. Rogers’s Essays Theological and Philosophical, No. iii. . 
+ Churchill, The Ghost, book i. § The Farewell. | Iliad, book ii. 
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invidious comparison with the “ all-knowing Goddesses, immortal Nine,” 
and others. But an all-knowing Goddess may know more than is good 
for her peace of mind ; witness the same poet’s picture in another book 
of Thetis sorrowing in her secret cave : 


Pensive she sate, revolving fates to come, 
And wept her god-like son’s approaching doom.* 


Assuredly, says Cicero, the ignorance of evils to come is of more advan- 
tage than the knowledge of them: certe ignoratio futurorum malorum 
utilior est quam scientia. And Horace, in a celebrated passage : 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosé nocte premit Deus: 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. . . .f 


Caliginosa nox forms a thick black curtain. 


What hangs behind that curtain ?—would’st thou learn ? 
If thou art wise, thou would’st not.t 


A thoughtful mind, sententiously observes Miss Clarissa Harlowe, is 
not a blessing to be coveted, unless it has such a happy vivacity with it 
as her friend Miss Howe’s: a vivacity which enables one to enjoy the 
present, without being anxious about the future.§ It is, according to 
Goldsmith, the happy confidence in bright illusions that gives life its true 
relish, and keeps up our spirits amidst every distress and disappointment, 
“‘ How much less would be done, if a man knew how little he can do! 
How wretched a creature would he be, if he saw the end as well as the 
beginning of his projects! He would have nothing left but to sit down 
in torpid despair, and exchange enjoyment for actual calamity.”|| The 
warrior in Mr. Roscoe’s tragedy argues judiciously when he says, 


What is’t to me, that I should vex my soul 
In dim forebodings of what is to be? ..., 
It is enough 1 know, and ache to know, 
What on this bridge of time 1 have to do, 
Not overlook the abysm, till my head fail.4] 


Fortunately for us mortals, Mr. Froude says, necessary as any future may 
be, and inevitable as by our own actions we may have made it, it is 
kindly kept from us wrapt up in clouds, and we are not made wretched 
about it by anticipation.** ‘O, my fortune,” prays Agrippina, in one 


of Jonson’s Roman tragedies, “let it be sudden thou preparest against 
me ; strike all my powers of understanding blind, and ignorant of destiny 
to come !”"tt Truly, if man, says Mr. Carlyle, as the philosophers brag, 
did to any extent look before and after, what would in many cases become 
of him? ‘This is said im referenee to the not fore-seeing French Con- 
vention in the fall of 92. ‘* What, in this case, would become of these 
Seven hundred and Forty-nine men? The Convention, seeing clearly 





* Tliad, book xxiv. ¢ Carmina, iii. 29. 
t Rogers, Italy. § Clarissa Harlowe, vol. ii. let. xxxii. 
|| Goldsmith's Essays, xxi. “ On the Tenants of the Leasows.” 

@ Violenzia, Act 1V. Sc. 4. 

** Mary ‘Tudor. 

tt Ben Jonson: Sejanus, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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before and after, were a paralysed Convention. Seeing clearly to the 
of its own nose, it is not paralysed.”* More directly pertinent to 
the text of Visions ill Foreseen, is the same historian’s apostrophe 
to Marie Antoinette, already grey-haired with many cares call wdlaas 
in the early summer of ’89. “QO there are tears in store for thee; - 
bitterest wailings, soft womanly meltings, though thou hast the heart of 
an imperial Theresa’s Daughter. Thou doomed one, shut thy eyes on the 
fature!———’’f_ Mr. James describes Mary of Burgundy repairing to the 
Lord of Hannut to consult in a mystic volume of his the destiny that 
might await her future. But she wisely pauses and delays when the 
moment of inspection arrives. “ Mary’s heart beat quick ; and she now 
n to ask herself whether she had any right to unveil that awful future 
over which the Almighty has cast so profound a shadow. What was she 
about to do}? To learn her fate, without the possibility of changing it ; 
to acquire a knowledge of each event that was to happen, without the 
power of avoiding or ruling it as it arose; to foreknow every pang while 
et it was far distant; to sip the cup of agony and fear, drop by drop, 
= before fate compelled her to the draught; and to make each da 
miserable with the certainty of the morrow’s sorrow.” While jo | 
thoughts pass through her mind, the old noble takes a golden-clasped 
volume from the cabinet, and lays it on a desk beneath a lamp. Mary 
had wished to know the fate of her future years: it is now before her. 
He tells her that event by event he has marked the current of the past, 
and found no error yet in what is there written. “ Read, then, if you 
will, and with full confidence ; for as sure as that we all live, and that we 
all must die, every turn of your coming existence is there written down.” 
Mary takes a step or two towards the book, lays her fair hand upon the 
yellow leaves, then pauses, and gazes upwards for a moment. “ No!” is 
her final resolve ; “it is wiser, it is better as it is. Most merciful was the 
decree of the Most High, that veiled the future in uncertainty. Forgive 
me, God, that I have sought to pry beyond the limits that Thou Thyself 
hast set! No. I will not read.” t 
Seek to know no more, is in vain the joint appeal of the three witches 
to Macbeth, beside the magic caldron in the cave ;§ but as to the future 
of Banquo’s issue he will be satisfied. Cranmer, predicting a glorious 
reign for the infant Elizabeth, parenthesises a sigh on the common lot— 


*Would I had known no more! but she must die. |] 


Shakspeare’s King Henry the Fourth, again, in one place utters the 
aspiration, “OQ Heaven! that one might read the book of fate!” Hardly 
an aspiration, however, as the context shows; a privilege to be deprecated 
rather; for could there be foreseen all the changes and chances of one’s 
mortal life, “how chances mock, and changes fill the cup of alteration 
with divers liquors,” 
——(, if this were seen, 

The happiest youth,—viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue,— 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.4] 





* Carlyle, History of the French Revolution, part iii. book ii. ch. i. 

T Ibid., part i. book iv. ch. iv. { Mary of Burgundy, ch. xvii. 
§ Macbeth, Act IV. Se. 1. || King Henry VIIL, Act V. Sc. 4. 
{ Second Part of King Henry IV., Act III. Se. 1. 
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Mr. de Quincey describes an Installation of the Knights of St. Patrick 
at which he was present, during the Lord-Lieutenancy of Lord Cornwallig 
—the narrator’s companions on that occasion being Lord and Lady Castle. 
reagh, who “ were both young at this time, and both wore an impressive 
appearance of youthful happiness; neither, happily for their peace of 
mind, able to pierce that cloud of years, not much more than twenty, 
which divided them from the day destined in one hour to wreck the happi- 
ness of both.”* Vision ill foreseen it were to know the times and the 
seasons, the manner how, and the place where. 


Oh tell me, cried Ereenia, for from thee 
Nought can be hidden, when the end will be. 
Seek not to know, old Casyapa replied, 
What pleaseth Heaven to hide. 
Dark is the abyss of Time. 
But light enough to guide your steps is given ; 
taiones weal or woe betide, 
Turn never from the way of truth aside, 
And leave the event, in holy hope, to Heaven.t 


The hermit in Scott’s “‘ Talisman,” who, after failing to read aright 
the fate of others, has to own himself uncertain whether he may not have 
miscalculated his own,—withdraws from the action of the story with the 
reflection that God will not have us break into His council-house, or spy 
out His hidden mysteries. ‘“ We must wait His time with watching and 
prayer—with fear and with hope. I came hither the stern seer—the 
proud prophet—skilled, as I thought, to instruct princes, and gifted even 
with supernatural powers, but burdened with a weight which I deemed 
no shoulders but mine could have borne. But my bands have been 
broken! I go hence humble in mine ignorance,’ t &c. In Scott’s other 
and less popular Tale of the Crusaders, Eveline deprecates the Lady of 
Baldringham’s offer to show her niece how the balance of fate inclines, 
and shrinks from the asserted privilege “enjoyed” by their house of 
looking forward beyond the points of present time, and seeing in the 
very bud the thorns or flowers which are one day to encircle their head. 
‘For my own sake, noble kinswoman,” answered Eveline, “ I would 
decline such foreknowledge, even were it possible to acquire it without 
transgressing the rules of the Church. Could I have foreseen what has 
befallen me within these last unhappy days, I had lost the enjoyment of 
every happy moment before that time.”§ So again reasons the Italian 
adept, Baptista Damiotti, in one of Sir Walter’s shorter tales, when dis- 
missing the two agitated ladies who have been consulting his magic 
mirror. ‘“ Few,” he added, in a melancholy tone, * leave this house as 
well in health as they entered it. Such being the consequence of seek- 
ing knowledge by mysterious meaus, I leave you to judge of the con- 
dition of those m have the power of gratifying such irregular curi- 
osity.”’|| Cowper observes in one of his letters that man often prophesies 
without knowing it ; but that did he foresee, what is always foreseen by 
him who dictates what he supposes to be his own, he would suffer by 





— 


* Autobiographic Sketches, by Thomas de Quincey, i. 227. 
Southey, ‘The Curse of Kehama, § xii. t The Talisman, ch. xxviii. 
The Betrothed, ch. xiii. || My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, ch. il. 
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anticipation as well as by consequence ; and wish perhaps as ardently for 
the happy ignorance to which he is at present so much indebted, as some 
have foolishly and inconsiderately done, for a knowledge that would be 
but another name for misery.* Even in the ecstasy of rapturous fore- 
sight the Seer exclaims, 


Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul !T 
When Harold and Haco, “ pale king and dark youth,” in Lord Lytton’s 
historical novel, would read the riddle of the future, and “climb to Leeat 
through the mysteries of hell,” the witch bids them—poor ‘‘ worms”— 
crawl back to the clay—to the earth: “One such night as the hag ye 
despise enjoys as her sport and her glee, would freeze your veins, and 
sear the life in your eyeballs,” &c, &c. What says the wizard, again, in 
Tasso ? 

But that I should the sure events unfold 


Of things to come, or destinies foretel, 
Too rash is your desire, your wish too bold.§ 


Cagliostro, professing to foresee the fate of La Perouse, is impor- 
tunately asked by his fellow-guests at that memorable dinner-party com- 
memorated by M. Dumas, why then he did not forewarn and save that 
brave man before setting out. At the very least, why not have told him 
to “beware of unknown isles’’—that he might at any rate have had the 
chance of avoiding them? But, “I assure you no, Count,” is the 
mystic’s reply ; “ and, if he had believed me, it would only have been the 
more horrible, for the unfortunate man would have seen himself ap- 
proaching those isles destined to be fatal to him, without the power to 
escape from them. Therefore he would have died, not one, but a hun- 
dred deaths, for he would have gone through it all by anticipation. — 
of which I should have deprived him, is what best sustains a man under 
all trials.” ‘ Yes,”? says Condorcet, the sceptical and sententious, “ the 
veil which hides from us our future, is the only real good which God has 
vouchsafed to man.’’|| Let Cagliostro and his crew make the best of 
their faculty of prevision—bad is that best : 





Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams, 

Sad ati. of the evil hour! 

Say, should we scorn joy’s transient beams 
Because to-morrow’s storm may lour P| 


So retorts Clangillian’s chieftain on the Seer of Columbia’s isle. And 
what again, to the same purport, says the Hermit Monk to Alpine's 
Lord, in a more famous poem : 


Roderick ! it is a fearful strife 

For man endowed with mortal life, 
Whose shroud of sentient clay can still 
Feel feverish pang and fainting chill, . . . 


———— 





* Cowper to Rev. John Newton, June 23, 1780. 

t Gray, the Bard. t Harold, book xii. ch. iv. _ 

§ Jerusalem Delivered, book x. || The Queen’s Necklace, eh, i, 
{ Scott’s Poems, Lord Ronald’s Coronach. 
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’Tis hard for such to view, unfurl’d, 
The curtain of the future world. 

Yet witness every quaking limb, 

My sunken pulse, mine eyeballs dim, 
My soul with harrowing anguish torn, 
This for my chieftain have I borne !* 


And therefore, says Sir Thomas Browne, in his moralisings on the un- 
desirableness of all such foresight, “ and therefore the wisdom of astro- 
logers, who speak of future things, hath wisely softened the severity of 
their doctrines ; and even in their sad predictions, while they tell us of 
inclination not coaction from the stars, they kill us not with Stygian 
oaths and merciless necessity, but leave us hopes of evasion.” Jani 
mieux for those who, like Hudibras, 

still gape to anticipate 

The cabinet-designs of fate, 


Apply to wizards to foresee 
What shall, and what shall never be; 


like Hudibras, bursting with the wish, 


Oh, that I could enucleute, 

And solve the problem of my fate ; 
Or find, by necromantic art, 

How far the destinies take my part !f 





Vanity and vexation of spirit, these visionary previsions all. Burns knew 
that when he apostrophised the field-mouse whose nest he had turned up 
with his plough : 
Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects§ drear : 
An’ forward tho’ | canna see, 
I guess and fear. || 


Sacred, therefore, be, in Thomson’s phrase, the veil that kindly clouds a 
light too keen for mortals, 





for those that here in dust 
Must cheerful toil out their appointed years.4] 


In a feeling paragraph on the pains of a first separation, Miss Ferrier 
observes, or rather asks, if in the long and dreary interval that ensues, 
it were foreseen what griefs were to be borne, what ties severed, what 
hearts seared or broken—‘ who of woman born could bear the sight and 
live? But ’tis in mercy these things are hidden from our eyes.”** 
Looking back upon a certain year’s accumulated troubles, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Margaret Hale “ wondered how they had been borne. If she could have 
anticipated them, how she would have shrunk away and hid herself from 
the coming time!” And yet day by day, it is explained, had of itself, 





—— 


* The Lady of the Lake, canto iv. 

t+ Christian Morals, part iii. sect. xvi. + Hudibras, part ii. canto iii. 

§ Ploughman poet may well escape hyper-criticism on this retro-prospective 
review. 

|| Burns, To a Mouse, 1785. 4 Thomson: Liberty. 
** Destiny, ch. xxiv. 
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and by itself, been very endurable—small, keen, bright little spots of 

itive enjoyment having come sparkling into the very middle of 
gorrows.”* Margaret Hale does but exemplify in prose what Home’s © 
Lady Randolph enunciates in sonorous verse : 


Had some good angel oped to me the book 
Of Providence, and let me read my life, 

My heart had broke, when I beheld the sum 
Of ills, which one by one I have endured. 


Whereupon the Lady’s faithful Anna remarks : 


That God, whose ministers good angels are, 
Hath shut the book, in mercy to mankind. 


Not but that this doctrine has found special recusants, if too generally 
taken, or, in their own instance, too particularly applied. ‘I have some- 
where read,” says Caleb Williams, “that Heaven in mercy hides from us 
the future incidents of our life. |My own experience does not well accord 
with this assertion.” And mentioning one critical occasion, he adds, that 
this once at least he should have been saved from insupportable labour 
and indescribable anguish, could he have foreseent what was then im- 

nding.—Sometimes the natural complaint is like that of Duke Fer- 

inand in John Webster’s tragedy : 


Oh, most imperfect light of human reason, 
That mak’st us so unhappy to foresee 
What we can least prevent !§ 


Sometimes a solace is found in such a reflection as this: 


Then did I see how that presentient shroud 
Of grief, which raiseth many a fond complaint 
In mortal bosoms, is a friendly cloud. 

Storms fall less heavily which men fore-paint. 
And the struck spirit utterly would faint, 
Hurl’d from full joy. || 


To be ignorant of evils to come, as well as forgetful of past, Sir Thomas 
Browne hails as a merciful provision of nature, “whereby we digest the 
mixture of our few and evil days.”€{ In another of his works the fine 
old physician would have us, in the heyday of prosperity, “think of 
sullen vicissitudes,’’ but beat not our brains to foreknow them. ‘“ Be 
armed against such obscurities, rather by submission than fore-knowledge. 
The knowledge of future evils modifies present felicities, and there is 
more content in the uneertainty or ignorance of them. This favour Our 
Saviour vouchsafed unto Peter, when he foretold not his death in plain 
terms, and so by an ambiguous and cloudy delivery damped not the 
spirit of his disciples. But in the assured foreknowledge of the deluge, 
Noah lived many years under the affliction of a flood, and Jerasalem 
was taken unto Jeremy, before it was besieged.”** Holy George Herbert 


is scarcely more quaint in verse than Sir Thomas Browne in prose : 





* North and South, ch. xiii. + Home’s Douglas, Act I. Sc. 1. 
i Caleb Williams, ch. xxxvii. § The Duchess of Malfi, Act LIL Se. 1. 
| Chauncy Hare Townshend: The Three Gates, p. 42. 


q Hydriotaphia (Urn Burial), ch. v. 
* Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, part iii. sect. xvi. 
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Only the present is thy part and fee. 
And happy thou, 
Tf, though thou didst not beat thy future brow, 
Thou couldst well see 
What present things required of thee. 


They ask enough ; why shouldst thou further go ? 
Raise not the mud 
Of future depths, but drink the clear and good. 
Dig not for woe 
In times to come ; for it will grow. 


Man and the present fit: if he provide, 
He ow the square. 
This hour is mine: if for the next I care, 
I grow too wide, 
And do crusade upon death’s side : 


For death each hour environs and surrounds. 
He that would know 

And care for future chances, cannot go 
Unto those grounds, 

But through a churchyard which them bounds.* 


The assured knowledge of the exact minute of one’s death may be 
treated religiously as a privilege, after the manner of appeals by gaol- 
chaplains to condemned-cell criminals; as where the clergyman of the 
Tolbooth Church bade Wilson and Robertson, convicted Porteous rioters, 
not despair on account of the suddenness of the summons, “ but rather to 
feel this comfort in their misery, that, though all who now [in that 
church] lifted the voice, or bent the knee in conjunction with them, lay 
under the same sentence of certain death, they only had the advantage of 
knowing the precise moment at which it should be executed upon them.”t 
But how does Professor Henry Rogers treat the question, in its practical 
aspect, in his so-called ‘‘ Vision about Prevision” ? The seer, or foreseer, 
in that fantasiestuck, when asked, concerning those who consult him as 
to the future, whether some at least do not wish to know the hour of their 
death—that they may duly prepare for it? answers, ‘“‘ That least of all. 
Not a soul will hear his tale told to the end; they won’t let us unveil to 
them the hour or the mode of their dissolution. . .... . They prefer 
having a veil thrown over the closing scene of their life. Like other play- 
goers, they do not like death to be actually exhibited on the stage, and 
willingly let the curtain fall ere the catastrophe.” Well, but the seer 
himself; he at any rate is above that weakness: he at any rate has in- 
quired into the secret of his end? “ For what purpose ?” is his reply : is 
not that knowledge the very misery of prisoners in the condemned cell? 
are they not accounted miserable precisely because they are to die just 
that day month? will not hundreds, who pity them for that very circum- 

ial stance, in fact die before them? and yet are not these accounted happy 
he in comparison, because they know it not ?t 

E’en the _ shadow, Death, lost half its gloom 
In kind oblivion of impending doom, § 
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* George Herbert, The Church, § exvi. 
See chapter ii. of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 






“ A ‘Vision’ about ‘ Prevision,’ ” by the Author of the “ Eclipse of Faith.” 
C. H. Townshend, The Mystery of Evil. 
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says one philosophical poet. Another, and a greater, in a poem on pre- 
sentiments, has this among many stanzas addressed to them: 
*Tis said, that warnings ye dispense, 
Emboldened by a keener sense ; 
That men have lived for whom, 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 
Should knell them to the tomb. 


Unwelcome insight !——* 


that is the comment, that the note of exclamation, with which Words- 
worth commences the stanza next ensuing. When death has invaded the 
quiet rectory in Miss Tytler’s Huguenot story, we have each servant 
mysteriously and fanatically delivering her experience in the matter of 
corpse-candles, death-spells, death-watches, &c., so that one might have 
Jearned for all one’s life afterwards to look on one’s death as a dark fate, 
haunting and hovering over one’s own person and those of beloved friends, 
from which there is no escape, not even by prayer and fasting; might 
have learned to “look out for it in dim prognostications, to watch for it, 
and anticipate its cruel blows in incipient madness. —‘ Our Bibles say we 
know not the day nor the hour,’ said Grand’mére ; ‘but He knows—that 
isenough.’ ”¢ One of La Bruyére’s pensées sur la mort is, that “ce 
qu'il y a de certain dans la mort, est un peu adouci par ce qui est 
incertain: c’est un indéfini dans le tems, qui tient quelque chose de 
Vinfini, et de ce qu’on appelle éternité.”t Byron indeed utters the re- 
moustrant query, 


Ah! why do darkening shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be ?§ 


But his sigh was little in the spirit of the Psalmist’s prayer to be made to 
know his end, and the measure of his days, what it was. Still less in 
that spirit was the discussion got up by Frederick the Great with his at- 
tendant savans, Quintus Icilius (Professor Guichard of Leyden) and 
Monsieur Thiebault, ‘‘ upon the arrangement of Providence, which con- 
ceals from mortals the period of their lives,”’—on which occasion the king, 
after giving his opinion at great length, called upon ces deux Messieurs 
to urge whatever could be stated in defence of that arrangement;|| where- 
upon Quintus Icilius, unwarily taking the royal philosopher at his word, 
ignominiously came to grief. 

The late Mr. Robert Bell’s reflection, in his Life of Canning, on the 
death of Fox in that too memorable chamber in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick, is: “* What solemn thoughts must have pressed them- 
selves on Mr. Canning’s mind, could he have looked onward and foreseen 
an event which was to happen within a few years in the same chamber, 
produced in a great degree by similar causes. But it is wisely ordained 
that the practical admonitions of life shall be gathered from the expe- 
riences of the past, and not from the terrors of the future.” 
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" Wordsworth, Presentiments. 

t The Huguenot Family in the English Village, ch. vi. 

+ Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. xi., De |’ Homme. 

) See, among his Fugitive Pieces, the Stanzas beginning, “I would I were a 
careless child.” 

i See Lord Brougham’s memoir of Frederick II. 

: Bell’s Life of Canning, ch. viii. 
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Tris tells the Professor at the Breakfast-table that the gift of Scottish 
second-sight runs in her family, and that she is afraid she has it. Thom 
who are so endowed, it is explained, look upon a well man and see a shrouj 
wrapt about him; and according to the degree to which it covers him, 
his death will be near or more remote. “It is an awful faculty,” muse 
the medical Professor ; “ but science givesone too much like it. Luck 
for our friends, most of us who have the scientific second-sight, school 
ourselves not to betray our knowledge by word or look.”* We mortals, 
as an old poet has it, the very 


——first moment of our lives 
Are but condemn’d, and given reprieves ; 
And our great’st grace [excruciating cacophony !] is not to know 
When we shall pay them back, nor how.+ 


Horace Walpole was entirely of the Horatian school of philosophy ix 
such matters; as where he writes of his valued neighbour Mrs. Clive, = 
in “ very declining” health, “The conditions of mortality do not beg 
being pryed into; nor am I an admirer of that philosopher that scrutinise 
into them: the philosophy of deceiving one’s self is vastly preferable 
What signifies anticipating what we cannot prevent?” } Tw ne quesieris, 
Horace (not of Strawberry-hill) bids Leuconoé,—for sctre nefas,— Quem 
mihi, quem tibi Finem Di dederint. Far better lie down content ina 
quiet ignorance, Or, as Father Prout has Englished a subsequent stanm 


of the Horatian ode : 


Far better ’twere to wait, 

Calmly resigned, the destined hour’s maturity, 
Whether our life’s brief date 

This winter close, or through a long futurity, 
For us the sea still roar 
On yon Tyrrhenian shore.§ 





* Dr. O. W. Holmes: The Professor at the Breakfast-table, p. 219. 
+ Butler’s Satires, On the Weakness and Misery of Man. 
t Walpole Letters, vol. viii. p. 267. 

§ Reliques of Father Prout: The Songs of Horace, No. xi. 
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SNOWED UP, 
BY MRS, BUSHBY. 


XIV. 
Tae Herress or StoitzBperG CASTLE. 


I. 


ACCUSATIONS AND COUNTER-ACCUSATIONS. 


{Tae day after the ladies had taken their evening walk in the forest 
the minstrel made his reappearance at the castle, and was joyfully greeted 
by the baroness and kindly by Frau von Eisenbach. But he did not see 
Helene alone, therefore no allusion was made to her having fancied she 
had beheld him in so strange a place as the hollow trunk of a decayed 


She had abstained from mentioning her more than suspicion, her con- 
viction that he was among the mysterious visitors to the forest, to her 
friend the colonel’s widow, to Clotilde, or to Hugo. 

“ No,” she said to herself, “ I will not betray his seeret, but trust him, 
as -he begged me to do. Yet what can be his object in joining such 
strange meetings? That the figures I saw were of flesh and blood, I 
cannot doubt, though Clotilde believes that they were spectres. It could 
not be for any wrong purpose that he was there. And am I quite sure, 
after all, that it was Carl I saw? The eyes were his—or like his; but 
I may be mistaken.” 

Frau von Eisenbach was too full of “the unearthly music,” as she 
called it, she had heard in the forest not to speak of it to the troubadour, 

“ What can be going on?” she said. “Do you think that bad spirits 
have taken up their abode in our secluded forest in order to work evil to 
the population of the neighbourhood, or can it be that the day of doom 
is approaching, when the world is to be shrivelled up like a seroll, and 
that these spectral figures are pioneers of the great event ?” 

The minstrel smiled, he could hardly refrain from laughing, at the 
worthy widow’s very far-fetched ideas; but endeavouring to look very 
serious, as became the gravity of the subject, he replied : 

** No, dear madam, I cannot believe, and see no reason to believe, that 
the end of the world is at hand, or that a deputation of wicked spirits 
from the lower regions, to which the bad are consigned, have become the 
tenants of the wood. What should they do there, amidst the inanimate 
trees and bushes, which have no souls to be saved or lost? They would 
rather seek the haunts of men, where their evil promptings might deceive 
the unwary, and draw miserable mortals to pertlition.” 

“ But there were musical sounds—voices singing—and figures gliding 
about in disguise apparently,” persisted Frau von Eisenbach. 

“Well, why not? ‘There are other villages bordering upon the forest 
than that at the foot of Stoltzberg Castle, and some of the inhabitants of 
these little communities may be musically inclined, and the disguise may 
teally be your fancy.” 
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“T cannot admit that the disguise was fancy; I saw two figures in 
grey cloaks,” replied the dame. 

“ Two figures in grey cloaks!” repeated the minstrel, laughing. «J, 
that to be a positive proof that the wicked one has planted a colony in 
this quiet neighbourhood, dear madam ?” 

“ Well, no,” said the lady, half ashamed of herself. “But still it ig 
altogether very odd.” 

“If you were at Vienna or Paris you would think nothing of musical 
meetings, or seeing people muffled up to the very eyes; it is merely that 
this place is so out of the world that every little thing which occurs 
makes a sensation.” 

The Frau von Eisenbach remained still dubious about what was going 
on in the forest, but not knowing what further to urge in the matter, she 
permitted the subject to drop. 

But only to start another. 

‘So you have been to Falkenstein Tower, Herr Carl? Did you find 
anything to interest you there ?” 

“ Yes, madam, I found much to interest me; there is much in the old 
tower to admire; its grey ruins are quite picturesque, and I have brought 
a few sketches with me, which perhaps you and the baroness will do me 
the honour to look at.” 

The baroness was all eagerness to see them, and so was her elderly 
friend. The drawings were produced and duly admired, and the ladies 
said that when the baron returned they would beg him to make an ex- 
cursion to the tower to see the charming ruins they so much admired in 
the drawings. 

“ Why not make the excursion now?” asked the minstrel. “ If you 
were to set off at an early hour, you could get back to the castle before 
nightfall ; it would be easy to take some refreshments with you, as the 
bats and the owls are not hospitable hosts, and if you would allow me 
the pleasure of accompanying you, I would do the honours of the place 
to the best of my ability.” 

Helene’s eyes sparkled at the idea of such a pleasant excursion, and she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, I should so like to go! Cannot we manage it, dear friend?” 
she added, turning to the colonel’s widow. 

But Frau von Eisenbach had some few grains of sense left, and she 
felt that it would be committing an imprudence to start off for a day to 
a perfectly solitary and desolate place with a young man, however gentle- 
manly and agreeable in manners, about whom they knew absolutely 
nothing. 

“Tt would be very pleasant indeed, no doubt,” replied the elder lady, 
‘but what would our old watch-dog, the seneschal, say to such a pro- 
ceeding ?” 

“I do not know that he would have anything to say in the matter,” 
answered Helene. ‘He is not the director of our conscience or of our 
actions. Papa left the castle in his charge, but not ws.” 

“Very true, my dear. But the good baron begged me to take great 
care of you in his absence, and I do not know that I should be fulfilling 
my trust by——Herr Carl I hope will excuse me—leaving the castle for 4 
whole day to wander about an old ruin, which, for all that we know, may 
be the rendezvous of banditti from the Black Forest.” 
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«J hope you do not think that J am one of that respectable frater- 

ity, dear madam ?” said the minstrel, laughing. 

«Certainly not, Herr Carl; if I had thought thus of you I would 
not have received your visits to the baroness and myself. But still, 
suppose any accident were to happen to Helene, what would the baron 
say to me Would he not blame me severely ? And though you laugh 
at my fears about what is going on in the forest close to us, these figures 
in grey cloaks may just be robbers themselves, for robbers have voices to 
sing as well as other people, and they might be glad to seize on the 
baroness for the sake of getting a large ransom for her release.” 

«“ My dear Frau von Eisenbach, you have quite convinced me that the 

we anticipated might be a dangerous one.’’ And he looked at 

elene as he uttered the word we. “ It was selfish and thoughtless on 
m to pro this excursion, and I beg your forgiveness for havin 

ss. i wala not, for the world, that cetied in the slightest 

disagreeable should happen to the baroness or to you. By the 

time that Baron von Stoltzberg returns home, perhaps the dispute about 

the ownership of Falkenstein Thurm may be settled, and some respect- 

able people may be placed in it to take charge of it, when it will be 

more convenient for ladies to visit it.” 

“Who is disputing about the old tower?” asked the colonel’s 
widow, who was anxious to get her question in before the subject was 

“Two members of the same family—cousins; and the lawsuit is 
now going on. There should not have been any lawsuit, for the right 
of one of the cousins cannot be overturned; but the other is an ill- 
tempered, unscrupulous, grasping man. He dislikes his cousin very 
much, and would do anything to injure or annoy him, They are very 
different in feelings and sentiments, yet strangely alike in face and 


“And is Rittmeister von Harling one of these cousins?” asked the 
inquisitive Frau von Ejisenbach. 

“Oh dear no, he is a nobody, and has not the least title to the von 
which he has assumed. He is, in fact, a low-bred ruffian.”’ 

“T am surprised that such a person should have been received at the 
monastery,” said Helene, “and that Father Matthaus should have in- 
troduced him to us.” 

“Speak of the Evil One and he is sure to appear,” is a well-known 
a which was exemplified on this occasion, for the above remark 

scarcely passed Helene’s lips when the seneschal announced, 

“The Rittmeister von Harling !”’ 

The Rittmeister started when he beheld the young man, who had just 
been stigmatising him as a ruffian, and his red face assumed a still more 
fiery hue. He went up to the Frau von Eisenbach, and after wishing 
her good morning, he said, in a low voice, 

“Father Matthius assured me that I would find you and the young 
lady alone. He had heard that the person now with you had left this 


“ He has just returned to it,” replied the dame, very stiffly. 

“You were taking a walk in the forest yesterday evening, I am in- 
formed, ladies,” said the Rittmeister, in a louder tone; “ your good 
friend Father Matthius requested me to tell you that it is not safe for 
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to go into the forest just now, as there are some dangerous characters 
urking about in it.” 

“Tell Father Matthius, sir, in reply, that if he wishes to offer us 
advice, he must come and give it himself,” said Helene, with evident 

“ Will you take a turn on the ramparts, baroness ?” said the minstrel, 
not appearing to notice that any stranger was in the room. 

“Willingly,” she replied, as she rose, and slightly bowing her head to 
the Rittmeister, left the room. , 

The minstrel gathered together his drawings, and placing them on a 
table near the colonel’s widow, he asked permission to leave them in her 
care, and quickly followed Helene. 

“Madam, madam!” cried the Rittmeister, panting with anger, “ you 
are doing very wrong; you will have the young baroness running off 
with that impudent fellow ; then what will her father say ?” 

“The baroness run off with any fellow! Sir Rittmeister, you forget 
yourself, you forget the respect that is due to the Baroness Helene and 
tome. I cannot listen to such observations.” 

“ It will be the worse for you, madam, and for the young lady, if you 
don’t. You will ‘lock the stable door afterthe steed is stolen.’ Much 
good will that do. I tell you, madam, that person is not a safe visitor 
to the castle. He is connected with a heretical society, who meet in the 
forest yonder, ostensibly to sing together, but in reality to plot mischief 
against our Holy Mother Church.” 

“Oh, the old story over again. You said before that you only sus- 
pected him of being a heretic ; now you assert that he is one. How do 

ou know it ?” 

“Father Matthius and many of the monks are quite convinced of it.” 

“That is not answering my question, sir. I ask how yow know it?” 

“Madam, I feel so much interested in the charming young baroness, 
that I am deeply anxious to save her from the fate which is ae 
over her. She is like a frail moth fluttering round a eandle, she wi 
singe her wings, and the flame will destroy her. I offer myself to be 
her champion and her protector. I will manage to get rid of this minstrel 
lover, and when he is removed from her path she will perhaps think of 
those who are more worthy of her.” 

The poor widow Von Eisenbach was quite flustered and conglome- 
rated. Here was the minstrel calling the Rittmeister “a low-bred 
ruffian,” and the Rittmeister assuring her that the pretended minstrel was 
a heretic, engaged in endeavouring to upset the Holy Church. 

Ruffian—heretic ; heretic—ruffian! she balanced in her own mind 
which was worst, and at length persuaded herself that it was worse to 
be a heretic than a ruffian ; for, as she argued, a rufian might get abso- 
lution and become a good Catholic, whereas a heretic was an enemy of 
the true Church—and a limb of Satan. She regretted that she had 
allowed, indeed encouraged the minstrel’s visits to the castle. 

The wily Rittmeister, meanwhile, did not disturb her reverie ; he per- 
ceived, by the expression of her countenance, that his words had made 
some impression on her. He had given hera sufficient dose for one day- 
He spoke, for the rest of his rather short visit, about the weather, and 
similar insipid subjects, and did not return to the charge until he rose t0 
take leave, when he said : 
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« Adieu, madam ; but, before I go, permit me to repeat that, should 
anything arouse your fears relative to that minstrel’s designs on the fair 
paroness, you have only to send for me, and I will come instantly to the 


” 
rescue. 


It. 


THE ABBESS OF THE CONVE..T OF THE SACRED HEART. 


In the neighbourhood of Stoltzberg Castle there was a convent as well 
asa monastery. They were not, however, situated near each other—the 
establishment of monks being on the right side of the castle, that of the 
nuns on the left. The abbess of this convent had been a great friend of 
the late Baroness von Stoltzberg. They had been playmates as children, 
= companions as grown-up girls, and intimate in after-life. 

he abbess was an amiable and kind-hearted woman, and very good 
to the Her life appeared to glide peacefully on in the performance 
of her religious duties and in acts of charity, but a deep melanchol 
seemed to hang about her, for which no one could account. She ask 
no sympathy from any one, and offered her confidence to none, but she 
had always a weary, often an abstracted look, as if her thoughts were far 
away in the past, or in the illimitable future. 

She had no favourites among the nuns, except, perhaps, one 
broken-hearted girl, who took the veil after the death of her lover, a 
young man of high family who was killed in a duel. All her human 
affections seemed to centre in Helene, to whom she was much attached. 
Was she not the daughter of her dear friend, now no more? Every one 
thought it was natural the abbess should feel a peculiar affection for the 
young baroness. But nobody knew the secret springs of that affection. 
She had loved her friend very sincerely, but she had loved her friend’s 
brother still more! 

And Helene, though resembling her father, had also a great resem- 
blance to her uncle—the noble, handsome, gallant Gustav—the devoted 
admirer of his sister’s favourite friend, the lovely Elise. 

Ah! how bright were their dreams of the future—how happy their 
hours when they wandered together on the vine-clad banks of the Rhine, 
and listened in wondering silence to the lurlei’s echoing voice! Little 
did they think then of the doom that was hanging over them! The doom 
that was to consign them 


The one, to the cold churchyard’s solemn gloom— 
The other, to the convent’s living tomb. 


Gustav was a very brave and distinguished soldier. For in those 
ancient days there was no profession open to the scions of the aristo- 
cratic families except the army or the church. He had no predilection 
for a monastic life ; the camp was more congenial to his taste and his 
ambition; he would rather have been a victorious general than a 
cardinal, or the pope himself; and he used to laugh at the dangers, the 
mere idea of which made tears often start to the pretty eyes of his 
beloved Elise. Were her fears prophetie? Her lover went to the wars 
—they were to be married when he returned—but, alas ! for his young 
fianeée, he never returned to claim his bride, but fell in the battle- 
field, almost in the very moment of victory ! 
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Elise gave herself up to the deepest melancholy; she did not try to 
battle with her grief; she made no effort to submit patiently to the blow 
which it had been the will of Heaven to inflict on her. Her spirit 
rebelled against the decree of Providence, and when her confessor ang 
other ghostly advisers found fault with her, she fell into the depths of 
despair. Urged, probably, by their exhortations, joined to a disgust for 
the world from which her dear Gustav had fled for ever, she resolved to 
become a nun, and entered the convent of the “* Sacred Heart,” in which, 
on account of her high birth and influential relations, she afterwards wag 
elevated to the rank of lady abbess. 

But in the monotonous routine of convent life she did not find the 
consolation she had expected, and she was never happy except when 
sometimes, in a bright dream, it was granted to her to behold the im 
of one whose memory was so cherished in her heart. While her frien 
the Baroness von Stoltzberg lived, they often spoke together of the Gustay 
both had so much loved; but when the baroness died, there was no one 
to whom the abbess could express her feelings, and therefore they became 
more intense. The sorrows that have to be borne alone in secresy and 
silence are more oppressive than those which can be shared with other 
human beings. 

The abbess was very partial to Helene, but she could not speak to her 
of the hopes and the sorrows of her youth. She would often put back 
Helene’s beautiful hair from her brow—that brow so like her uncle’s— 
and gaze at her until her eyes were dimmed by tears. 

“It is of my poor mother the lady abbess is thinking,” the young 
baroness would say to herself; and so, too, thought the Frau von Eisen- 
bach, who sometimes accompanied Helene on her visits to the convent. 

‘We are very anxious for the baron’s return, dear lady abbess,” said 
the colonel’s widow, during a call she and Helene made at the convent. 
“There are odd things going on in our hitherto quiet neighbourhood, 
and odd people lurking about.” 

“ One of the holy friars was telling some of the sisters the other day,” 
replied the abbess, “that a wandering troubadour, or minstrel, had taken 
up his abode in the village, that he was a frequent visitor at the castle, 
and was endeavouring to win my poor Helene’s heart. Ah, my 
daughter !”” she continued, looking sadly at the baroness, “be on your 
guard, for love, they say, is very insidious—it will make good its 
entrance where it has no right to be.” 

Helene coloured deeply, and looked quite confused. 

** My child,” pursued the abbess, ‘a wandering musician is no suitor 
for you ; a hawk may not mate with an eaglet.” 

“‘ But, madam,” cried Frau von Ejisenbach, who felt or fancied that 
she was blamed by the abbess for neglecting her charge, “I assure you 
the young man who is called among the villagers ‘the minstrel’ is a 
nobleman, a Falkenstein, though he does not wish his name and lineage 
to be known at present.” 

“A Falkenstein!” exclaimed the abbess. “Then, my daughter, I 
congratulate you. Godfred von Falkenstein was the dear friend and 
brother in arms of your . . . your mother’s favourite brother, though, 
more fortunate than him, he did not fall in the field of battle.” 

The abbess’s voice trembled as she spoke, and the colonel’s widow 
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immediately ran up in her own mind a little romance, in which she set 
down that Godfred von Falkenstein had been a lover of the abbess in her 
youth, that he had forsaken her, and she had, in consequence, retired into 
a convent ! 

« Helene is very fond of music, as you know, revered lady,” said Frau 
yon Eisenbach, “and has no opportunity of improving in that pleasing 
art here; therefore, with her father’s permission, the minstrel—or Herr 
Carl, as he chooses to be called—is giving her some lessons in singing 
and on the guitar. He is an excellent musician himself, and also he 
takes charming sketches. He is anxious to paint a portrait of Helene, 
but I have objected to his doing so until the baron returns.” 

« Some of the inmates of the monastery say that he is a heretic, and a 
supporter of a new form of religion which is called Lutheranism ; can 
this be true ?”’ said the abbess. 

“I do not believe a word of this ill-natured gossip,” cried Helene, 
warmly. “It has been got up by a low, disagreeable, designing fellow, 
who has obtained the hospitality of the monks, I do not know how, and 
has forced himself over and over into the castle, though he must see how 
unwelcome he is. He has been exceedingly rude to my poor Clotilde, 
and is scarcely civil to myself.” 

“Will you bring your music-master some day to see me, my 
daughter ?” asked the lady abbess. “If I should even recognise him 
as a Falkenstein, I shall not betray his secret. You can trust me, I 
think, my child.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly, dear lady abbess ; and I should like you to 
see the minstrel; I think you would not wonder that Frau von Eisen- 
bach and I are pleased with him.” 

Helene mentioned her visit to the convent to her “ music-master,” and 
told him that the lady abbess wished to see him. 

. Will you go with us some day to the nunnery, dear Carl?” she 

“To please you I will go, dear baroness. But, to confess the truth, I 
do not admire monasteries and convents. I think men and women can 
serve their Maker quite as well when mingling among His other crea- 
tures as when shut up, with a select few, between four walls in a state of 
imprisonment for life, which, though sometimes entered into voluntarily, 
is, in many cases, felt to be a burden and a misery after a time, and a 
source of constant regret, which must be at variance with the vows they 
have taken upon themselves.” 

“ Still monastic and convent life must be a very tranquil one,” replied 
Helene, “ entirely removed from the hopes, and fears, and passions that 
agitate people who live in what is called the world.” 

“Entirely without the hopes, certainly, but not without the fears and 
passions that are apt to haunt the human heart. Do you believe that the 
wearing of a monk’s cowl or a nun’s veil can be a talisman to soothe into 
peace and into forgetfulness the feelings, perhaps deep in their intensity, 
which nature or circumstances have implanted in the soul? No, my 
Helene—no! I trust you will never allow these beautiful locks to be 
cut off”’—and he lifted one of her fair curls lightly, and kissed it—*“ at 
the bidding of any spiritual director. I own I am almost jealous of this 
abbess to whom you wish to introduce me; you have a strong affection 
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for her, I perceive, and who knows but that she may use her influence 
over you to draw you into—excuse the word—the clutches of the Church, 
My t Helene! the Church is the rival 1 most fear. When I am 
gone it may win you over, and a: 

“ When you are gone!’’ interrupted the poor girl, in dire dismay, 
“You are not going, Carl? Surely you are not going until my father 
returns, when you have promised that all mystery shall be cleared away, 
and that—that——”’ 

She was stopped by her extreme agitation. 

‘“‘ Dearest! reluctant as I am to leave you, happy as I should be to 
remain, I must go. Matters of importance require me todo so. I have 
no choice. But I will return as soon as possible. And I trust that when 
we meet again your good father will be satisfied with the account | shall 
be able to give of myself, my position in life, and my prospects. And 
you, my Helene—let me pray of you not to forget all that you have 
promise? me if I can gain your father’s consent. Do not let these 
narrow-minded monks prejudice you against me. And one more caution 
I must give you—do not go often to the forest. ‘The persons who wear 
the grey cloaks belong to a society not one member of which would 
injure you, but people of a more dangerous class may also wander there 
—lawless men, perhaps - 

“ Who are the persons who wear these grey cloaks, Carl ? And to 
what society do they belong?” asked Helene, eagerly, without giving 
the minstrel time to finish his sentence. | 

“] have no right to betray their secrets,” he said, “ but I may tell 
you, in strict confidence, that it is a religious society. They assemble 
for the purpose of discussing religious matters, and the mysterious music 
which has caused so much terror in the neighbourhood is ouly the hymns 
they sing at the conclusion of their meetings. Nothing can be more 
harmless.” 

“And do you belong to this society ?” 

“ Do not ask me, dearest. You must let this as well as other things 
remain without explanation until my return—if it please God that I 
shall live to return—then all shall be made as clear as day.”’ 

Helene refrained from troubling the minstrel with any further ques- 
tions, and once more promised to have faith in him. She was terribly 
out of spirits at his leaving the neighbourhood of the castle, aud the Frau 
von Eisenbach was also very sorry that he had to go. 

The ladies took him to the convent, and introduced him to the abbess, 
upon whose mind he left a very pleasing impression. Clotilde, with 
Helene’s permission, cut off a tress of her soft hair for him, and enriched 
with this prize, for which he gave in return one of his dark curls, the 
minstrel left his lodgings at old Franz’s house, much to the regret of 
every one at the castle, except the seneschal, who rubbed his hands in joy 
as he saw him cross the drawbridge for the last time. 
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Itt. 


THE CORPSE FQUND IN THE FOREST. 


Tue departure of the minstrel was a great trial to poor Helene, whose 
life, up to the period of his arrival in the neighbourhood, had been passed 
jn a state of placid monotony, not irksome to her, as she knew nothing 
ese. The real, active world was to her a sealed book, or rather a story, 
not half so attractive as the fairy tales and romances she had delighted 
in reading. What to her was 

This perplexing labyrinth 
Of or and we Raseeh which the feet of man 
Are doomed to wander ? 


She had never longed for society or its gaieties, but in her secret soul she 
had wished to meet some one brave charming cavalier whom she could 
love and who would love her. This wish had been accomplished, and 
accomplished in a manner strabge and romantic enough to make a strong 
impression on her fancy. 

The tones of his rich melodious voice lingered in her ear, the speaking 
glances of his dark eyes, could she ever forget them? “No, never— 
never!” she exclaimed to herself in the solitude of her own chamber, 
when the soft moon and the brilliant stars were shining in on her, the 
silent witnesses of her deep emotion. Never to forget! It is a daring 
promise ; yet sometimes it is kept, kept even to old age, wheu a well- 
remembered tone, a well-remembered look are treasured in the chilled 
and withered heart, and can sometimes almost make it beat again with 
the fresh and fervid feelings of youth! 

Helene was not altogether unhappy, for she had one solace—she had 
hope to cling to. 


Auspicious Hope! In thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 


There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing, 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 
And Helene’s dreams were peaceful. She had charged the minstrel with 
a letter to her father, in which she begged the baron to receive her 
friend kindly, and to listen favourably to any communications he might 
have to make to him. 

Telegrams were quite unknown in those days, and the post was neither 
& very sure nor a very speedy service at that period, so Helene waited 
pnts for her father’s answer, and also for her lover’s first letter, but 

y after day passed on, and neither the baron nor the minstrel wrote. 

“ What can cause the dear baron’s silence, Helene ?” exclaimed Frau 
von Eisenbach, who was fond of bestowing the term “ dear’’ on the baron, 
“and Herr Carl’s too? Do you think that man Von Harling can be 
tampering with the letters addressed to the castle ?”’ 

“ He would hardly venture to do so, I think,” said Helene; “ besides, 
what good would it do him to know the contents of our letters ?” 

But the Rittmeister had not been tampering with anybody’s letters ; 
he had been tampering with other matters. He had been busy buying 
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from the Dominican vendor of indulgences pardon beforehand for sing 
he intended to commit—perhaps crimes would have been a more appro- 
priate word. 

“ When I get ion of Falkenstein Thurm,” he said to the Do. 
minican friar, “1 will give a tithe of its revenues to the Church—o,r 
rather to the monastery to which you belong.” 

The holy brother knew nothing about Falkenstein Thurm, and sup. 
posing it was a place of some consequence, was well pleased at the peni- 
tent’s promise. If people would only look abroad in the world, they 
would be astonished how, both in larger and smaller societies, persons 
are apt to let themselves be gulled. Were it not for this very universal 
* ah swindlers and unprincipled adventurers would not get on as 

ey do. 

tters at length arrived from the Baron von Stoltzberg, which men- 
tioned that he had gone to Wittemberg from Vienna, but hoped soon to 
rejoin his dearest Helene and her kind friend, and trusted to find all well 
at home, and his beloved daughter looking as blooming as when he left 
her. But there was not a word of the minstrel, or the tackary she had 
sent by him. 

“ What could be the matter?” Helene asked herself and Frau von 
Eisenbach and Clotilde over and over. The colonel’s widow could only 
suggest that the baron had left Vienna before Herr Carl’s arrival there, 
But why had fe not written? This was a question which no one could 
answer, a mystery which there was no solving. 

At length it occurred to Helene that the minstrel might not have 
gone oe to Vienna; he might have been detained by some affairs con- 
nected with the secret society, who sometimes held meetings in the forest, 
He had assured her that she need not fear ¢hem, for no member of that 
society would injure her. She remembered her seeing, or believing that 
she had seen, the minstrel in company with one of the persons who wore 

y cloaks, on which occasion he had said that he would be absent for a 
ittle time. Might he not be still in the neighbourhood, though he had 
left the cottage of old Franz, the village, and the castle? The idea had 
laid hold so strongly on her mind, that she determined on another expe 
dition into the forest, thinking it possible that she might see him there. 

Frau von Eisenbach was easily persuaded to go, and attended by 
Clotilde and the warder, as before, the ladies set out one fine evening for 
a walk among the lonely woods. Lonely enough they found them, for 
they did not meet a living being, not even the little fagot-gatherers, 
nor did they see the vestige of a grey cloak. They took the path which 
led to the spot where the singing, which Clotilde thought supernatural 
music, had been heard, but here all was still; they heard nothing except 
the rustling of the leaves. They waited for a time, but no sound met 
their ears ; there was only the solemn silence which pervades spots con- 
secrated, as it were, by nature to weird repose. 

“The grey brothers have deserted this place, I think, madam,” said 
Hugo to Frau von Eisenbach. ‘Is it your pleasure to remain longet 
here, to proceed farther into the forest, or to return home ?” 

A short consultation was held between the ladies, when it was agreed, 
as it was becoming rather chilly, that they had better go home. 

“ But I think we may take another path, Hugo,” said the baroness; 
“there is no use in following one beaten track.” 
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Helene’s suggestion was acted upon, and they entered another alley of 
trees, which led also to the village, though not in so direct a line. This 
was wilder and more tangled than the other, and apparently not so 
often traversed. The autumnal moon was just beginning to rise before 
the last rays of the sun had faded away, and the contending lights from _ 
the luminaries of night and day gave a misty and uncertain look to all 


nd. 

o Helene gazed into every opening in the wood, and glanced keenly into 
tiny nook where it was possible for a human being to be standing, 
and often she stopped to listen, but she heard no voice and saw no living 
creature ; the very birds seemed to have betaken themselves to repose, 

and the dark snails were moving to their night quarters. 
At length, coming to a sharp turn in the path, a little vista in the 
forest presented itself through a narrow opening caused by one among a 
clump of trees having fallen, and within this recess she beheld a startling 


She saw a figure lying at the foot of a large oak, its head resting on a 


. root of the tree, and close to it something red on the ground. It could 


not be a heap of withered reddish leaves—the season was not far enough 
advanced for the foliage to have assumed such glowing tints; could it be 
—was it—blood ? She pointed out the recumbent figure to Frau von 
Eisenbach, who instantly started back, and could not be got to move a 
step forward until the warder and Clotilde came up. 

“Look—look, Hugo!” exclaimed the young baroness. ‘ Can that 
person be sleeping ?”” 

Hugo shook his head, and turned very pale. 

“T will go and see, lady,” he merely replied. 

He walked quickly up the little glade, followed closely by Helene ; 
when they came near enough distinctly to discover a pool of blood close 
to the figure, Hugo begged the baroness to turn back. 

“This is no sight for you, honoured lady,” he said. “ There has been 
some foul work here.” 

But Helene felt impelled to go on, and in a minute or two more she 
stood by the motionless form. She cast one glance on its corpse-like 
face, which was disfigured by a wide gash on the right temple, appa- 
rently extending to the back of the head, when she uttered a wild shriek 
that echoed far amidst the solitary woods, and fell to the ground in a 
fainting-fit at the foot of the lifeless body. 

“God of Heaven! the minstrel—murdered !” groaned Hugo, clasping 
his hands in an agony of mind. 

Helene’s shriek brought Frau von Eisenbach and Clotilde immediately 
to the spot, and they, too, beheld with horror the terrible spectacle. 
Clotilde burst into tears, while the widow held her hands before jes eyes 
to shut out the appalling sight. 

“ Who can have done this dreadful deed !’’ exclaimed the warder, in a 

ken voice. 

“The Rittmeister, that vicious wretch!” sobbed Clotilde. “ The 
monks must give him up to justice, Hugo.” 

“How shall we remove the baroness to the castle?” replied Hugo, 
addressing himself to the Frau von Eisenbach. ‘“ She cannot walk home, 
Will you and Clotilde remain here with her while I run to the village 
for a litter to carry her home on and a plank to lay that poor body on? 
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The villagers will come, at a word, to carry their lady and the unforty. 
nate minstrel away from this place.” ? 

“Oh, Hugo! we cannot be left here alone, I should die of fright 
exclaimed the Frau Oberstin, trembling from top to toe. 

“Then I must carry the baroness, and we must leave the corpse here 
until I can return with some one to remove it,” said the warder. 

At that moment Helene heaved a deep sigh, and the colonel’s widow 
drew forth from her somewhat capacious pocket a little flask of H 
water, some drops of which she sprinkled on the forehead of the inanimate 
girl, and also rubbed her hands with the same potent restorative. 

In a few minutes Helene recovered to consciousness, and for a moment 
wondered why they were all bending over her, and why she was’lying on 
the ground. But she soon regained the power of memory, and it was 
very sad to see her mute distress. 

rau von Eisenbach wished her to leave the spot at once, but she in- 
sisted on looking once more upon the body. It was partly wrapped ina 
black velvet cloak, but the feet were exposed, and on them were shoes 
with shining buckles. The cap had fallen off of the head, and the hair 
on the right side of the head was clotted with blood. A dagger was 
lying on the ground near, and some of the grass behind the oak-tree was 
trampled down, as if the assailant of the murdered man had come upon 
him from thence. 

‘‘ How much death changes the face !” exclaimed Helene, in low tones, 
to the weeping Clotilde, while she continued to gaze with straining eye- 
balls on the sad spectacle before her. 

She turned to the warder, and told him that the body must be removed 
from the forest; it could not be left there for birds of prey to fasten 
on it. 

“ T was just proposing to the Frau von Eisenbach to ran to the village 
for assistance to bring a litter to carry you home, my lady, and a plank 
for his removal. Shall I go, madam ?” 

“Yes, go; but bring the litter for him. I can walk.” 

“‘ And are we to be left here with the dead, perhaps to be murdered 
also? Helene! you cannot mean this!” 

“T will carry the body, dear lady, if you are able to walk. We shall 
probably meet some of the villagers on the outskirts of the wood, who 
will help me with my sorrowful burden.” 

Hugo gave the dagger to Clotilde to carry, and having covered the 
head and face of the victim with one end of his velvet cloak, he lifted up 
the body with his strong arms, and took the path leading to the village. 
The Frau Oberstin gave her arm to poor Helene, who tottered rather than 
walked, and they passed without imterruption through the forest. 

At a little distance from the village they met Johann and another 
peasant youth; they were both much shocked at seeing the burden Hugo 
was carrying, and Johann ran to the village to procure a stretcher 
whereon to lay the body, and also eager to tell the dreadful tale. The 
warder proposed taking the dead man to the monastery, but Helene 
ordered that the body should be earried to the castle, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

A messenger was immediately despatehed to the chirurgeon of the 
neighbourhood; for, as the old housekeeper,said, the poor Herr might 
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have swooned from the loss of blood, and life might not yet be extinct, 
But these hopes were soon proved to be delusive. The surgeon pro- 
nounced that he was quite dead, and that no one could have survived the 
mortal wounds he had received, for it was found that he had also been 
stabbed just under the shoulder-blade. 

“ He could not have been killed in fair combat,” said the chirurgeon. 
“Tt is evident that he was suddenly attacked by some cowardly assassin, 
and as he must have been dead for some hours, it is probable he was 
murdered either late last night or very early this morning.” 

Information of the terrible event was despatched to the abbess of the 
convent and the abbot of the monastery, both of whom expressed great 
sorrow for the fate of the poor minstrel, especially the abbess, who, in 
sending her sincere condolences, invited Helene to come and spend some 
time with her in the quiet of the convent, where masses would be said 
for the soul of the unfortunate deceased, and every religious consolation 
offered to herself. 

But Helene refused to go. She had the body laid out in one of the 
state apartments of the castle, and silver sconces, with tall wax-lights, 
which burned in the darkened chamber day and night, were there placed 
round the coffin. 

Helene herself kept watch for the first two nights in the room where 
the dead man lay, the Frau Oberstin and Clotilde being afraid to venture 
into the gloomy apartment after sunset; but she did not watch alone, for 
the faithful warder and the good old housekeeper kept her company. 

Everybody in the village, from old Franz downwards, were shocked 
and distressed at the cruel murder of the minstrel, who had been so much 
beloved ; and Father Matthius paid a visit of condolence to the Frau von 
Eisenbach, for he did not see Helene, in which he let out that the Ritt- 
meister von Harling had left the monastery the day before the murder 
was committed. 

The alleged murder of the poor minstrel made a great sensation in the 
village and its neighbourhood. Old Franz hobbled up to the castle to see 
the remains of his esteemed lodger, and was introdueed into the chamber 
where the body was lying by the warder himself. He seemed surprised 
on looking at it, and said that he could hardly have believed it was the 
same face he had seen when in life and health. 

“ How different,” he exclaimed, “the mouth is! The sweet smile is 
a and there is a sneering, disagreeable expression about it which he 

not in life. The nose does not seem to me so finely shaped as his 
hey the brow is contracted ; not so open as the poor minstrel’s was 
m life.” 

“ But you know,” said the warder, “that this contraction of the brow 
and change of expression in the mouth may be owing to the shock his 
“apr system may have sustained on the sudden attack, probably, made 
upon him.” 

“Very true!” replied old Franz. “ There is a great difference between 
dying a natural death and a violent one.” 

“Oh!” said the seneschal, who just then joined them, “ there can be 
no doubt it is the corpse of the young man who came to the castle with- 
out anybody’s leave or license. He was concerned with a secret society, 


and it is probable that there has been some ill blood among them, and 
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that some one or other of the men with grey cloaks has murdered him, 
What can be expected of such shocking people as those who are trying 
to separate themselves from the Holy Mother Church ?” 


IV. 
THE BARON'S RETURN HOME. 


On Baron von Stoltzberg’s arrival at home, he found the whole castle 
full of gloom and sorrow, and was soon informed that the young baroness 
was very ill, and that a funeral was about to take place. He was much 
shocked and distressed at the intelligence he received. ° 

Helene had borne up wonderfully at first after the discovery of the 
murder; she had been calm and collected, and had scarcely shed a tear, 
But it would have been better had she been able to have given way to the 
sentiinents which overwhelmed her, and vented her grief instead of re. 
straining it. She became ill, so ill as to be quite unfit for the slightest 
exertion, and she lay by turns in an access of fever, and in a total stupor, 
which was still more alarming. 

The poor baron had come home in high spirits, delighted at the idea 
of relating to his daughter and her friend all that he had seen, and all 
that had happened since he had left them. He was, therefore, in con- 
sternation to find himself surrounded by so much unexpected sorrow. 
Helene received him affectionately, but she was too weak to evince her 
usual warmth of feeling. She was languid, and easily exhausted, and 
her fond father was much afflicted at her state. 

The seneschal was anxious to pour out his acrimonious feelings towards 
the departed minstrel, but his master received his communications 80 
coldly, and even sternly, that he found it necessary to desist his insinua- 
tions against the stranger. From the warder, the old housekeeper, and 
especially from Frau von Eisenbach, the baron heard a very different tale, 
and he believed them in preference to the cross-grained old Conrad, 
though he fully admitted the fidelity and good intentions of the latter. 

The baron had arrived the evening before the time appointed for the 
funeral to take place, and he expressed a wish to see the body of the 
murdered man, when, looking at it, he exclaimed : 

“Yes, he was a Falkenstein! There is no mistaking the family 
features. I have seen fomerly several of the family, or rather of its 
collateral members ; but the face of this poor victim to some enemy's 
hatred, or some bandit’s cupidity, has not the pleasing expression that 
the Count Falkenstein I used to know had. The count had a son, and 
a nephew about the same age. I wonder if that poor corpse can have 
been one of them ?” 

No one could inform him ; and if his daughter knew, she was too ill 
to be questioned on the subject. 

The baron caused every inquiry to be made in the neighbourhood, but 
all in vain. He had an interview with the abbot, who could throw no 
light on the subject. He perambulated the forest over and over, 
attended by the warder and two or three retainers well armed, but to no 
purpose. The grey cloaks were no longer seen, the underground music 
no longer heard, and the murder remained *as shrouded in mystery as at 
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frst. Only there was strong presumption that it had not been com- 
mitted by one of the robbers who infested the Black Forest, for any of 
them would assuredly have stolen the purse of gold pieces found in the 
doublet of the man who had been assassinated, and his valuable shoe- 
les. 
a body was committed to the grave, the baron himself — as 
chief mourner, much to the dismay of Father Matthius, who thought it. 
a “real scandal” that Baron von Stoltzberg should so demean himself as 
to honour with his presence the funeral obsequies of a mere “ vagabond,” 
and a “ suspected heretic” to boot. But, of course, he did not venture to 
find fault with the baron to himself, he only grumbled at the monastery, 
and to the seneschal, the first time he saw him after the burial of the 


murdered man. 


Days and weeks passed on, slowly and sadly it is true, for though the 
young baroness had wiry been restored to health, she had never re- 
covered her former cheerful spirits. She no longer played chess with her 
father, but always deputed Frau von Eisenbach to take her place at the 
chess-board. The baron was not at all gratified at having the widow 
instead of his darling Helene as his adversary ; but the lady herself re- 
joiced in the change, and did her best, during these quasi tétes-i-tétes, to 
make an impression on the ‘dear baron’s” flinty heart. 

Helene often spent hours looking out over the somewhat distant 
forest, or down on the road to the cottage of old Franz, where the 
minstrel had lived for some time. All her thoughts seemed buried in the 

; her father tried to rouse her from this dreamy state, but though 
she smiled faintly to please him, and she never complained, or was 
peevish or ill-tempered, she seemed to be quite dead to all that con- 
cerned this busy world. The baron hinted that many distinguished and 
superior young men would be happy to become her suitor, if she would 
only allow them to be asked to the castle, or if she would go to Vienna 
and let herself be introduced into society. 

Her answer was invariably a refusal; and she always seemed best 
pleased when she visited the abbess, and had remained a few days in the 
profound quiet of the convent. ; 

Her gloomy inclination for the seclusion of conventual life gave her 
poor father much uneasiness. She was the last of her race, his only hope ; 
a brilliant future might await her if she would but cast off this hea 
gloom and consent to mingle in society. But Helene could not miss that 
to which she had never been accustomed, and the baron lamented, when 
too late, that she had been brought up in such seclusion. 

He was too fondly attached to her long to resist her wishes. Clotilde 
was on his side, and used her utmost eloquence to dissuade her dear ow 
mistress from her idea of taking the veil; but the colonel’s widow, thou 
ostensibly opposing Helene’s desire, secretly fostered it; for she thought 
if his daughter left him the baron would be so dependent on her for 
comfort that he would offer her his hand, and make her the real mistress 
of the castle and of his fortune. 

The abbess herself tried to prove to her young friend that she would be 
happier in remaining with her good father, and by her kind attention 
solacing his advancing years, or in bringing new ties around him, than in 
June—Vou, CXL. NO. DLVIIL oO 
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shutting herself up within a convent’s walls. But Helene over 
and over that she wished to have nothing to do with the world—that ql) _ 
there was a blank to her, except her dear father, and she would still be 
near him, and could see him frequently at the convent. 

Her determination to become a nun was so very strong that at last the 
baron and the abbess gave way, and she entered on her noviciate. 

There was no need for Frau von Eisenbach’s remaining at the castle 
after the young baroness had left it, but still she stayed on ; and the poor 
baron, broken down by grief for his daughter’s having deserted him, and 
probably glad of the company of an inmate to whom he had so long been 
accustomed, did not make any attempt to send her away. ; 

At the convent, Helene became, if not cheerful, at least resigned. She 
seemed calm and contented, and performed her duties diligently, and ap. 
parently with greater fervour than her associates, so that she was looked 
upon as quite “une téte exaltée.”’ But in all her works, to borrows 
Bible phrase, “ begun, continued, and ended,” she thought more of her 
lost lover than of her Divine Master. The lady abbess grieved at her 
state of mind, which she clearly perceived, and which led her to fear that 
the peace the poor girl sought in a nunnery would never become hers, at 
least until time had done its usual work, and blunted the vividness of her 
sorrow and her recollections of the past. 


Vv. 


NOT TOO LATE. 


Tue period of Helene’s noviciate was over; the day appointed for her 
to take the veil had arrived. T'o the unutterable grief of her poor father, 
but to the great joy and triumph of the inmates of the monastery and the 
convent, with the exception of the abbot.of the one and the abbess of the 
other, who both thought that it was more Helene’s duty to cheer her 
father in his declining years than to forsake him for a life to which she 
had, they feared, no real call. 

The chapel of the corvent was arranged as usual on such occasions. 
The nuns, placed behind a screen in a gallery, sang the hymns. At the 
altar stood a bishop, who had come from some distance for the ceremony, 
the abbot in his rich robes, and a crowd of priests and monks. The body 
of the church was densely filled with the servitors of the castle and the 
inhabitants of the village. On a raised seat, under an alcove on one side, 
sat the Baron von Stoltzberg and Frau von Eisenbach, while Clotilde, the 
old housekeeper, the seneschal, and the warder, stood behind them. The 
intended nun then entered the chapel by a side-door, led by the lady 
abbess and the prioress, pale but composed. She was magnificently 
dressed, and adorned with splendid jewels, all of which were to be cast 
aside before the irrevocable vow was pronounced. 

Helene knelt before the altar, and the appropriate masses were said and 
sung. The first part of the imposing ceremony was over, and the novice, 
rising from her knees, was about to retire for a minute to put off her 
worldly adornments, and assume the sombre garb of a nun; after which 
her beautiful hair was to be cut off, and the final vows to be taken, which 
were to remove her from all earthly things, and make her the bride of 
Heaven. She had just glanced at her father, and the sight of his despalt 
ing countenance had brought a tear to her eye and a tremulous motion 
to her lips, while it caused a choking sensation in her throat, when sud- 
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denly the blast of a horn was heard, and in another moment, amidst the 
deep stillness of the chapel, the galloping of horsemen became distinctly 


ble. 
<0 persons present, even the abbot himself, started. Again the horn 
seem f there was a great deal of commotion at the great door of the 
church, and a knight in full armour, followed by two squires and some 
armed retainers, forced their way in. The knight rushed in breathless 


haste up the middle aisle, and throwing up his visor, exclaimed : 


“My Helene! Am I too late ?”’ 

He then bent his knee before the altar, and saluted reverentially the 
bishop and the abbot. 

“Carl!” shrieked Helene. “Oh! this is a delusion of the Evil One, 
to punish me for——” 

“Tt is no delusion, my Helene! I have come to claim my bride !’’ 

“ Sir knight,” said the bishop, in a tone of reproach, “ this intrusion on 
a solemn ceremony is unwarrantable and unchristian. Yon young female 
is the bride of no mortal man—she is the bride of Christ. She is a nun 
by her own free will, and you, with your rude associates, had better retire.” 

“She is not yet a nun,” replied the knight. ‘ She has not yet 
assumed the veil, thank Heaven! and I have come to snatch her from a 
life so unfit for her.” 

Helene, meantime, had been gazing on the knight with terror and 
astonishment. At length she murmured : 

“He was murdered. I saw his dead body in the forest and at the 
castle. He was buried. How, then, can he live again ?” 

“Yes, you saw the corpse of a man who was murdered in the forest, 
and you had him brought to the castle, and bestowed Christian burial on 
him. But that man was my cousin Carl Adolf Falkenstein. I am the 
minstrel whom you knew. See here! do you remember this parting 
gift?” and he brought forth the lock of hair Clotilde had cut off for him 
when he was about to leave the castle. 

Helene cast one glance at the hair, and then fainted away. 

The abbess and the prioress removed her from the chapel, and then 
the knight perceiving Frau von Eisenbach, Clotilde, the seneschal, and 
the warder of the castle, and feeling sure that the elderly gentleman in 
front must be the Baron von Stoltzberg, went up to him. He first spoke 
to the colonel’s widow, who was in a state of great agitation, not feeling 
certain whether it was a being of flesh and blood or a spirit who was 
addressing her. Finding her in such trepidation, the knight at once in- 
troduced himself to the baron as Count Carl von Falkenstein, and begged 
to be allowed to show him a parchment with the emperor’s signature and 
seal, giving his imperial sanction to a matrimonial alliance between the 

, Count Carl von Falkenstein, and the Baroness| Helene von Stoltz- 
berg, if not against the wish of the lady, and desiring that all concerned, 
whether laymen or churchmen, should obey his mandate. 

The baron was in an ecstasy of joy at the chance this presented of 
saving his only daughter from the self-immolation on which she had 
resolved. 

The knight doffed his helmet, which he ought to have done before in 
80 holy a place, but which he had forgotten to do in his great anxiety to 
rv tg sacrifice, and the moment Clotilde beheld him without it, 

cried : 
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“ It is the minstrel—the minstrel himself !” 

The warder bowed respectfully to him, and Frau von Eisenbach; who 
had come to her senses, welcomed him back. 

“ Let me speak tc my mistress,” cried Clotilde, flying to the side-door 
of the chapel, at which she knocked hurriedly. 

It was opened by the prioress, who was for thrusting her back, but the 
lady abbess ordered her to be admitted. Helene was just reviving from 
her fainting-fit, and two nuns were holding the dress, the linen band to’ 
go across her brow, and the veil, which were to form her future 
costume. 

“ Dearest lady !” exclaimed Clotilde, kneeling at Helene’s feet, « itis 
the minstrel—yes, himself, and he has brought permission from the 
emperor to marry you. He is the Count von Falkenstein ; the man you 
have so long mourned was his cousin.” 

The abbess kindly shook Helene’s hand, while she said : 

“ My daughter, this is a special intervention of Providence. You will 
be happier as Carl von Falkenstein’s wife than you could be with us.” 

“ But, holy mother, she is half a nun !” observed the prioress. “ What 
will the bishop and the abbot say ?” 

‘“‘They can hardly venture to oppose the emperor’s command,” struck 
in Clotilde, with her usual freedom—pertness, the Frau von Eisenbach 
would have said. 

Meantime, the newly arrived knight and the baron had approached the 
dignitaries of the Church, and exhibited to them the missive from the 
emperor, The priests and monks had crowded round, and the ‘contents 
of the parchment were read aloud to them by the Baron, for the ci-devant 
minstrel did not like to read the praises bestowed upon himself and his 
services by the emperor. 7 

“‘ But,”’ said Father Matthiius, “there is one clause in it to which 
attention should be drawn. He is not to wed the lady without her own 
consent. Now, she has devoted herself to a religious life, and matrimony 
is, therefore, out of the question.” 

“Let her be called!” said the baron, who had suddenly become 
alarmed and depressed at the idea of her possibly refusing the count. 

“No,” replied the abbot, “let us rather adjourn to the parlour of the 
convent, nal the abbess can bring the novice there.” 

The bishop and the abbot led the way, followed by the baron and the 
young count; Father Matthiaus and some of the other monks and priests 
were about to go too, but the abbot motioned to them to remain in 
the chapel, which was a sad disappointment to the busybody, Father 
Matthaus. 

The abbess, Helene, and Clotilde soon made their appearance in the 
convent parlour, Helene still wearing the rich dress and costly ornaments 
in which she had entered the chapel. The document signed by the 
emperor was read to her, and then the bishop said : 

“My daughter, it is for you to choose between a conventual life ors 
worldly one ; whether you will take refuge from the sins and sufferings 
of worldly life in the bosom of the Church, or return to the temptations 
and follies that ever beset the path of those who devote themselves t 
vain pursuits and earthly affections.” | 

He ceased, and there was a pause, a deep silence amidst the little ae 
Clotilde burst into tears, and clasped her hands imploringly, as she 
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towards Helene. The baron adopted her attitude, and clasping his hands, 
looked eagerly at his inustthin, while he only exclaimed, “My child |” 
The count, dropping on one knee, held forth his hands to her, and said, 
in his low, musical voice ; ; 

“Helene! have you forgotten the promise that you made to the 
minstrel yon evening by the moonlit lake? He calls on you to keep 
that holy vow ” 

Helene looked at the abbess, who smiled mournfully on her; she ~ 
looked at her dear father; and last of all at the handsome young count, 
whose features expressed the deepest anxiety mingled with the most 
ardent love. 

For one moment longer she stood irresolute, then springing towards 
the baron, and throwing her arms round his neck, she whispered 

“ Father, I will not leave you!” 

Turning immediately to the count, she held out her hand to him, and 
murmured, in trembling tones : 

“Carl, lam yours! I will keep my promise to you.”’ 

The abbot’s brow cleared, the abbess tried in vain to conceal her 
emotion, while the bishop, with quiet dignity, exclaimed : 

“My daughter, may your choice be approved and blessed by your 
Maker and the Holy Virgin! Take her!’’ he added, “Count Carl von 
Falkenstein, and never forget what she has renounced for you !”” 


There was joy that day in many hearts, and it was amidst the shouts 

and blessings of the peasantry that the happy party left the chapel of the 
convent for the castle, to which, by especial invitation, old Franz followed 
them. 
There was much to relate on all sides. Frau von Eisenbach made a 
long story of the corpse they had found in the secluded forest glade; the 
deep grief of the young treet and her own great distress; the 
mystery, still uncleared up, of the murder, and who the murderer could 
have been. The good baron admitted that he had been quite mystified 
by all that had taken place, but added, that he regretted nothing, and 
cared for nothing, now his darling Helene was restored to him. 

The young count told that he had been summoned to Vienna by 
command of the emperor when he so suddenly left the neighbourhood of 
Stoltzberg Castle; that he had written over and over to the baroness and 
Frau von Eisenbach, and could only suppose that his letters had been 
intercepted or lost ; that he had been ordered to join the army, and had 
been fighting under the imperial banner in a distant country for months, 
and had never been able to obtain any tidings of Helene, or send any to 
her of himself. 

“Imagine, then,” he said, ‘‘ what were my feelings on returning 
home to hear that she was about to take the veil! I hastened to the 
emperor, obtained from him the document I brought with me, travelled 
day and night to the bauks of the Rhine, and, as you know, happily 
arrived just in time to stop the frightful sacrifice.” 

“Ah, dear Carl, I trust we shall never be parted again!” said Helene, 

king at him with such a charming expression of countenance as almost 
repaid him for all he had gone through. 

= never—never! I hope,” replied the count, placing himself by 
side. 
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“ Bat,” said the Frau von Eisenbach, who was always inquisitive, 
“what of the murdered man, for one certainly was assassinated in the 
forest? Who could have done that terrible deed ?”’ 

“ The poor victim was my cousin, Carl Adolf,” replied the count ; “he 
came here, no doubt, to pick a quarrel with me, for he always disliked 
me, and was jealous of me. As far as I have been able to ascertain, he 
was murd by the man who called himself Rittmeister von Harling, 
who probably mistook him in the dark for me. However, there is no 
knowing the man’s motive, for he has disappeared, and has never been 
heard of since.” . ; 

* Well, but the persons in grey cloaks—the invisible musicians—were 
they phantoms, and the music from other worlds?” asked the colonel’s 
widow. 

The count indulged in a hearty laugh, and then assured the lady that 
the “‘ grey brothers” were very harmless individuals, who met to inquire 
into the tenets of Luther and the other Reformers, and that they gene. 
rally sang a hymn before separating. 

“ But why,” demanded the lady, “ did they meet under ground ?”’ 

** Simply,” replied the count, “ because if they had met above ground 
they might have been seized, and delivered over to the Inquisition. Some 
of your} friends at the monastery, I think I remember, were very rabid 
about heretics.” 

“ The ‘heretics,’ as they are called, will win the day yet,” said the 
baron, “and I shall be glad if they do; then we shall have no more 
monasteries or convents, prisons for unwary and inexperienced young 

ple.” 
el quite agree with you, my dear baron,’’ said the young count; 
‘but we will not now discuss religious controversies.” 


Within a short time two weddings were held at the castle—that of 
the Count von Falkenstein with the young Baroness Helene, and tiat of 
Hugo, the warder, with the pretty bower-woman, Clotilde. Great re- 
joicings took place on the occasion of the marriage of the young heiress 
of Stoltzberg Castle, and the most bigoted Roman Catholics allowed 
that she had done better in marrying the Count von Falkenstein than in 
becoming a nun in the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


There was a happy change in the weather ; the snow was melting in 
the fields and roads, and the prisoners of “Der Weisse Schwan” were 
able at last to continue their journey. They hailed with more or less 
delight, according to their different temperaments, the advent of the 
railway train, in which they were to proceed to more convenient quarters. 
In due time came the hour of separation. The Bouveries, Miss Wilmot, 
and Captain Arnold went one way; the barrister, with his manuscripts, 
another; and Miss Mansfield to her destination as governess. But she 
did not long remain there teaching “the young idea how to shoot,” for 
Mr. Reid, the Icelandic traveller, grateful for her having saved hinr from 
being drowned in the dark ditch under the ice, and having found her 4 
pleasant, well-informed young woman, paid his devoirs to her, and they 
were married about the same time as the gallant captain and his fair 


bride. 
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Ir has often been the remark of those who have considered philo- 
sophically the condition of society in the East, that the grand incentive 
to honour, respectability, and good principle amongst nations who are 
devoid of true religion and totally unconscious of patriotism, the feeling 
of chivalry which Burke has so eloquently eulogised in calling “ the 
manly nurse of sentiment,” the unbought grace of nations, is through- 
out the various tribes of Hindoos and Mussulmans, wholly unknown. 
The feeling which existed so fully and so forcibly amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, and was with them inspired by that sense of patriotism 
mention of which is so ubiquitously found in the classic writers, such as 
that which Virgil speaks of in his “ Vincit amor patria laudumque im- 
mensa cupido,”’ is one that could scarcely be looked for amongst them. 
They have no bond of a patriotic kind, no cementing union of interest, 
no fealty to engage them to undying faith or affection, like the altar on 
which Hannibal swore to preserve his hostility to the Romans. But the 
low and depraved tone of sentiment which looks to no reward but lucre, 
and which rallies round no standard but that held by the strongest and 
most powerful arm, is the prevailing impulse with the inhabitants of 
India. And by many this is accounted for by the low position in which 
the females are placed so far as regards influence upon society. Notwith- 
standing the numerous poems treating of the tender passion, the stories 
of Saadi, the songs of Hafiz, the exaggerated eulogies of beauty which 
animate the story of Sukoontulu or the bards of the Mahabarut, the 
trath of the case, as exhibiting the estimation in which the female is 
held, must be patent to every observer of manners in the East; and the 
figure of the Greek Slave, by Power, is the embodiment which most truly 
brings to my mind the condition of the captive fair one throughout the 
length and breadth of the continent of India, whatever be her charms 
of feature or form, and whatever be her condition as far as regards rank 
and fortune. From whence, then, could you expect that the sons of such 
a.soil could derive the high sense of feeling and honour that could inspire 
the action or kindle the imagination? Where there is no queen of 
beauty, there will probably be no feats of chivalry ; and where the highest 
prize is open to the wealthiest bidder, it is in vain to expect that any 
qualifications independent of wealth should stand high in estimation. 
Accordingly, in a country where the female is a perfect slave; where she 
does not, with the Hindoos, even eat in the presence of the husband, 
father, or brother ; and amongst the Mussulmans, where the lord of the 
zinana, “meanly possessed of his mere lifeless violated form,”’ is even by 
his own law absolute master of life and limb, and where he, degraded 
soul that he is, denies to his injured helpmeet the privilege of possessing 
soul ; where no measure of intellectual culture is vouchsafed her, and no 
aid to refinement offered to her ; the presence that give joy to a Christian’s 
home is unknown, and the blessing which gives hope to the aspirations 
of youth is unheard of. The youth, devoid of the emulation which lends 
west to exertion, is a stranger to the claims of honour and honesty, 
probity and high principle are laughed at when their violation incurs no 
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shame, and respect to them wins no commendation. It is, I 
matter of surprise that the condition of such men should be de 

that their inclinations should be sordid, that their grovelling natures 
should be nearly attuned to the impulses of brute instinct, and that the 
elevating sense which waits upon intellectual superiority should be wholly 
deadened in them. Their education, also, is not such as serves in 
way, to soften the passions or humanise the mind; but, on the contrary, 
with both Hindoos and Mussulmans the teaching which in our country 
is commenced when a boy reaches the age for undertaking a course of 
study is wholly neglected, and no book-learning is given him after he 
is thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

The‘question which suggests itself most frequently to the reader of 
Asiatic history is, how comes it to pass that such as I describe being the 
state of Asiatic education now—and in fact such having been always its 
state—still we find the names of men who figure in history amongst 
them ?—of men who have achieved great fame ?—who have held a pre- 
eminence as generals and leaders of their fellow-men ?—who have even 
ruled with much wisdom, and who have been the founders of dynasties? 
Of these many have not been of regal descent, but, on the contrary, of 
low birth, such as Hyder Alee and Nadir Shah, and very many who, like 
Hyder Alee, Zenghis Khan, and Runjeet Singh, could neither read nor 
write. This can only be accounted for by the same cause as holds 
in all communities, whether they be civilised or savage. There is always 
some leading spirit, more or less powerful, in every assemblage of men 
born to rule, who finds it his work to acquire a supremacy over his 
fellows, whether he be a Cromwell, a Washington, a Garibaldi, or a New 
Zealand chief, and who, by the intuitive force of his genius, leads his fol- 
lowers either to slaughter, conquest, depredation, or any other demon- 
stration which he feels inclined to urge them. The spirit and the enter- 

rise, those handmaids of genius which animate him, he has the art of 
imparting to his adherents ; and whether he wins upon their affections 
the shouts of fanaticism, the cries of liberty, the glories of the star of 
honour, or the meed of present gain, he is equally influential in enacting 
the part of a conqueror. This hero-worship, which obtains everywhere, 
is with the Asiatics more strongly developed than with more educated 
races, and the career of numbers of potentates who figure in the histories 
of the different Asiatic countries proves abundantly the truth of it. 

Throughout Asia there is indeed very little of the inherent ambition 
which, in its independent action upon individuals, is so powerfully ele- 
mentary in the character of European races, and most of all observable 
in the Anglo-Saxon. And this appears to me to arise from the low state 
of domestic society, and the prostrate position assigned to the sex who are 
in more favoured countries invariably allowed to be the arbiters of its 
rules. Still, though there may be few instances, indeed, of the cases 
where women are shown to have exhibited the more generous impulses of 
social life, there may be yet some singled out which would even put to 
the blush the conduct of those who lived in more educated communities. 
One which occurred more than two centuries ago is a matter of history. 
The story of Jehangeer’s queen, Noor Jehan (she whom Moore has im- 
mortalised as the Light of the Harem), besides showing her to have been 


of matchless beauty, and to possess accomplishments of the rarest kind, 
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and to have captivated the Great Mogul by her facility of making ex- 
tempore verses, _ of a generosity, disinterestedness, and vigour of 
character which I question if any of Europe’s daughters in any country 
or at any epoch have ever equalled. Although, like all other Asiatics, 
passion was mingled very largely in the different acts which have 
ignalised her extraordinary career, yet a most chivalrous courage en- 
ae to as much admiration as ever could be given to any regal 

i in Christendom. 

I also was frequently told by native story-tellers an instance which 
forms another exception to the rule that female influence in that 
country is wholly inert, and that they are, for the most part, sub- 
gervient to the will of their sovereign masters. Generally, the rou- 
tine of life which is observed by the Oriental women, their utter 

ment from intellectual culture, and the unjust and preposterous 
custom which denies of their appearing at the meeting of their male re- 
latives when assembled for ts for any other purpose, precludes a 
r from having any means of ascertaining what sort of beings they 
are; and all that a mau can trust to for gaining insight into the arcana 
of zinana life, hedged in as it is by the insurmountable barrier that for 
ever stands round its precincts, is the information that he can acquire 
from any female European friend or relative who may have been a 
visitant. The result of such inquiries has been, wherever pursued, 
throughout the whole region of Hindostan and its vast number of 
kingdoms, whether occupied by the Hindoos or by the Mooslims; that 
the same tale has been told regarding the female life of the inhabitants. 
They are complete prisoners ; they are denied the privileges of entering 
any apartment where men may be present; they must not be seen by 
any man, whether in their own house or abroad. The consequence is, that 
every house, even of the person in lowest life, is divided in its allotments. 
There must be two elements in its compartments ; there is the murdana, 
which is the hall for men’s assembly for meals, and its number of 
smaller apartments, which are for the men’s sleeping-rooms; and there 
is the zinana, which is the post solely appropriated for the women, their 
own court-yard, their sleeping-rooms, and their rooms for meals; and to 
seek an entrance at any time to any of these apartments would be a 
course of conduct on the part of any man, except the owner of the house, 
that would be viewed in the same light in that country as if in London 
astranger were to rush into a gentleman’s house after nightfall. It 
would be worse, for an explanation might possibly make all right in the 
latter case, but in the former, the Indian proprietor, who has always 
armed guards at his zinana’s entrance, gives them orders to deal with 
such an intruder as they would with a robber. 

The consequence of the women being left so completely to themselves 
is, that they are wholly uneducated. ‘The accomplishments of reading, 
writing, music, or any sort of general acquirement, are wholly unknown. 

memory is not c with any lesson of any kind unless it be the 
traditional tale which it learnt from the lips of some of its fellow-prisoners. 
The day is spent in eating pawn, and, with the exception of their idle 
conversation, in no other occupation, and generally the female is an 
animal as devoid of intelligence as it is possible for a human being to be. 
To undertake a narrative treating of the characters of such personages 
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would be, indeed, a task in which the writer would have to draw | on. 
his fancy ; and though many Indian stories wherein the English in India 
are represented may be found to interest the reader, yet one which has 
India for its scene, and treats solely of native life, ‘and, like Tara, by 
Captain Meadows Taylor, brings before you none but native cha 
and, in fact, is black, and all black, unless the ingenuity of its narrator 
be similar to Captain Taylor’s, can scarcely hope for favour. But what. 
ever may be (with reference to Indian women of high caste) the short. 
comings of the sex in the way of intellectual progress, and debased as 
may be their condition in comparison to European ladies so far as regards 
refinement of manners, it is certain that beauty of every kind is found in 
great numbers of them. It is observable in their forms and features, 
their perfect symmetry of shape, their extreme smallness of hands and 
feet, the gracefulness of exquisite proportions both in body and limbs, and 
the sweetness of expression which beams in their black eyes. Despite the 
dark colour of their skin, which, however, is many shades lighter than 
that of the men of the same country, there is a classical outline of feature 
and profile, and an extreme softness of appearance, that would lead you to 
the decision that they were of gentle birth. Like the forced hotbed 
plants, that in their artificial state boast of even finer tints in their 
flowers and choicer flavour in their fruits than their more healthful and 
vigorous brethren who thrive outside exposed to the exterior air of heaven, 
these delicate specimens of humanity exhibit a form, generally speaking, 
of surpassing loveliness. You must eliminate from your conception all 
the charms that belong to fresh fairness of complexion and the magic 
which pleases you in the matchless delicacy of-a snowy skin, and you 
must imagine a being divested of any superior mental qualifications, whose 
childish thoughts are of about the same standard as regards general in- 
formation as an English girl of seven, and then, if you can picture to 
your fancy a being beautiful but devoid of soul, and ‘graceful though devoid 
of culture, you have before you an Indian girl. Then over the surface 
of her yellowish neck numerous weighty rings, like hoops, all either of 

ld or silver, are at all times hung; her ears are actually weighed down 
with rings and ornaments ; her nostril has from its centre a huge hoop of 
gold ; her arms, from the wrist upwards half way to the elbow, orna- 
mented with bracelets of the same metal, or of a ground glass common in 
the country ; her feet are bare, but rings of silver are on every toe; her 
legs over the ankles of each have bangles, weighing heavily, ail of either 
gold, or silver, or a stained glass ; her dress is very simple indeed, being 
an ungea, which fits tight to the bust, a pair of pygamas, or very loose 
trousers, and a saree, or cloth which folds round the body and head— 
and this may be either of costly cloth or very cheap material ; her slippers 
are always turned up at the toes, and, folding their points in a sort of 
circle, are profusely decorated with embroidery. Again, the odour of 
sandal-wood is strongly felt when she approaches you. This powerfully 
scented wood, which she invariably uses an extract from, and rubs on 
her clothes, is oppressive and distasteful to the nerves of any one but 4 
native of India. 

The lower orders of the women, such as are in the position of servants 
to the ladies of fortune, or the wives of the poorest, do not differ much in 
habits, and certainly are not superior in mental acquisitions to their richer 
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sisterhood Seay Ares. ag ag Umer aime me Soe to labour, 
they never go through the wosh tchahauhdhier ot Geena 
drudgery of washing, churning, or house-cleaning, but, with the excep- 
tion of grinding the pulse or corn, in a country you constantly see 
«two women grinding at a mill,” attending to their mistresses as servants, 
and spinning, are left very much on a par with their extremely indolent 
fellow-countrywomen, who may be their superiors in point of fortune or 
of birth, but in point of education in no way excel them. 

In a rude or half-civilised state of society, or in a country where the be- 

ign influences of the Christian religion are wholly unknown, it is always 
observable that the general bandit—the marauder who adopts the outlaw’s 
profession as general enemy to his race, who has his hand against ev 
man, and every man’s hand against him—is one who holds a much higher 
= in the estimation of the community than the modern burglar or rob- 
of any denomination throughout the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom. In the neighbourhood of Agra, when that city was chiefly under the 
sway of the Mahrattas, there was a robber chieftain whose depredations in 
its vicinity were so frequent and so daring, that his name was formidable 
throughout the whole of the district. He had a numerous gang of fol- 
lowers, and his exploits had contributed to make him illustrious amongst 
them, and feared by all the peaceable inhabitants in the adjacent country. 
No such characters, even if we reckon some Italian bandits, at present 
exist in Christendom, unless it be the Greek Kleptics. Always from time 
immemorial these have been held in consideration of some sort, and the 
chémrn 8€ te vueros apyewov of Homer held the same estimatidn in 
his time as the Dakoit now holds, all the stories in the native languages 
of India speaking of him as a sort of hero. The Highland rover, of 
whom Rob Roy was a type, feared, but by no means despised, by the 
landholders, whose crops he held in contribution, and whose cattle he 
levied black mail upon, was an outlaw of the same description, and he 
was by no means like the vulgar burglar or thief of civilised life. The 
wild heroism of a marauder such as this has ever found its admirers, and 
Robin Hood, despite his lawlessness, is a darling amongst every class of 
Englishmen even now. But in no country has the lawless precept of | 
might makes right been more practically enforced than in India. The 
sovereigns and the rulers from the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee have 
been the invaders of the country, and, by dint of their power over their 
followers, acquired territory by every means of rapine and every unjust 
aggression, and great in fame, but robbers in principle, have held rule 
over it. So also in a minor way the several tribes who have risen to pre- 
eminence have had no earthly right to assume either the standard of in- 
dependence or the partial subjugation of any territory, except that given 
them by their means of paying their men, and their address in organising 
a body of followers. In fact, Hyder Allee and many other chiefs were 
simply captains of a band of marauders. 

Such was the bandit chief of whom I speak as having held in terror a 
large portion of the country to the north-east of Agra. In the jungles 
he had several followers, and there he kept his stronghold, which was 
quite impregnable to any foree that the government could send against 
him. Thither he used to retire along with all his gang during the greater 
part of the year, and he pursued the calling of a farmer, or, as it was 
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there called, a zemeendar. His assaults upon property and his attacks 
travellers he also managed to pursue, but always at night, and 
lly in the moonlight nights during the cold season. He was 
Saedlicun. His name was Ukbar Khan. He was not of the atrocious 
character which marks some of the robber class in India—the Thugs, for 
example, who have never been known to let any victim escape alive, and 
who by their secret and insidious arts prepared the most terrible snare to 
unsuspecting travellers, as has often been told in many histories. But this 
man’s general practice was to seize on some traveller who was possessed 
of wealth, and plunder him of it, or if he had any wife or child with him, 
to take them prisoner and let the owner escape, and sue afterwards for the 
restitution of a person that was dear to him by offering a ransom. 

One of the nights that he chose for his riding out in those most un. 
frequented plains between Agra and Futtehpoor Seeiri, as he was patrolling 
with his armed followers on horseback he saw the indistinct forms of men 

ing palkees, followed by others, and knew it was a party of travellers, 
He then lifted his sword, as a signal for his men to halt. They were all 
well mounted. They had armour on their breasts, thick turbans, flow- 
ing scarfs. Each had his matchlock and spear, also sword slung ina 
belt, and dagger stuck in his cummurbund. When he drew his sword 
and raised it, the men all drew up; he waved it right and left, and his 
forty horsemen spread out in line to his right and left. He then gave 
them the signal to charge with the spear pointed and horse in full 
gallop, and they rushed altogether in line through the plain. It was 
bright moonlight. When they had galloped about four hundred yards, 
the natives, who had on their shoulders three large palkees covered with 
red cloth, dropped their burdens down on the plain and ran for their 
lives, also their comrades, who, as is generally the custom, acted as rela 
for the bearers, and were at hand, beside, ready to relieve them when the 
— were borne long enough on their shoulders, followed their example. 
here were three horsemen of the party who did not think of running, 
but who found themselves surrounded by the gang of robbers, and so 
many spears at their heads that resistance was useless, so the three were 
_ obliged to obey the commands of Ukbar Khan to dismount, and to give 
up all the property they had in their possession, as well as their horses. 
They were left nothing but a waistcloth each, and the bandits, tying their 
we together, took all from them, and then went to where the palkees 
were standing. In one of them was a woman, who acted as dace or 
attendant to a little girl of twelve years old, who was in the other. The 
bandits left the woman and her palkee on the plain, and, weeping as she 
was, and half dead with fright, drew out the little girl, and having 
wrapped her up in shawls they tied her to one of the best mounted 
robbers, and plundering from the palkees all that was likely to be of the 
least use, also took with them the horses belonging to the travellers. 
They then took their departure for their retreat, which was twelve miles 
off in the centre of the jungle. They cantered over the plain, the child 
crying and sobbing; but the rude horseman she was bound to paid no 
to her cries. They passed through a wild waste of country 
covered with the jow, which, like a stunted yew-tree, rises to the 
height of three or four feet, and then got to’ a more woody tract, where 
the wild plum and acacia, the bamboo and the pear, intermingled with 
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the groves of palm and thickets of cactus and aloes, formed, with the wild 
broom, fern, and brushwood, the impervious jungle with which for many 
miles the country round the robbers’ castle was covered. By paths 
only known to themselves, intricate and devious, they rode through, havin 
ed their horses’ pace, and at last came to an open ground, on all 
sides of which stood as a barrier the thick jungle. But in its centre was 
a large mansion, and it was inhabited by Ukbar Khan, and his wife was 
there to receive him when he arrived from his excursion. Then ten of 
the gang, who were his immediate servants, amongst whom was the man 
who had charge of the little girl, dismounted along with him, and went 
into the house, and their horses were taken by others, either boys or very 
old men, and led into the stalls outside the yard, and the other robbers 
rode to their respective dwelling-places, which were in cottages near the 
mansion of their chief. Much of the open ground which was imme- 
diately round this house had been cultivated, and they had grown pulse 
grain of several kinds, and sugar-canes, maize, and yams; and the fruits 
in abundance were grown in a large orchard, which was near the house. 
They had also flocks of sheep, and some of the stall-fed oxen called 
ees, which are so plentiful in the country. 

And he, Ukbar Khan, was supreme lord of all the colony, if such it 
could be called. He was like one of the leaders of irregular native 
horse, who in India have been invariably found the most useful troops 
in warfare. Wild, licentious, but completely under the control of their 
master, such men, always ready at the command of their leader for any 
enterprise, have been found the most powerful auxiliaries; and, more easily 
managed than the regular regiments, they habitually are more wedded to 
war, and careless of any rule except that which finds place in a bivouac 
or an encampment, these fierce spirits are always indisposed to the life 
which is led by peaceable citizens. But the little girl was taken into the 
zinana and received by the robber’s wife, who treated her kindly, and let 
her live as a companion to the rest of her family, and she became an 
equal in respect to her other children. To this many causes tended. She 
was extremely good-tempered ; she was of a pleasant disposition, and her 
beauty was such that no one could behold her without being struck with 
it. At first, the object of Ukbar Khan was to keep her a prisoner, and 
let her remain with his wife in her zinana—who, for a short time after 
her arrival, treated her with kindness—until he had some offer from her 
friends. He thought that a large ransom would be given, and that the 
certainty of her being the daughter of some rich Ameer, would ensure to 
him the option of either leaving a large sum in silver or of detaining her 
a prisoner. But, though many months elapsed, no offer of any kind was 
made ; and though he could never have supposed that his habitation was 
unknown to any person living in either — or Futtehpoor Sieri, still no 
gomasta or agent came to negotiate for her ransom. But he still pur- 
sued his lawless occupation. He assembled his followers frequently at 
night-time, and made his excursions in different places; still, ever after 
the time that he had taken the little girl prisoner he had no good fortune. 
He never succeeded either in getting any booty from passing travellers, 
or in making any prisoners. in time, the little maid me in a mea- 
sure reconciled to her lot, though at first she lamented, and was in ter- 
rible grief. She had had no mother since she was five years old. Her 
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had given her over in charge to attendants, and she had been lef 
i education. 

himself was reduced to great poverty, and had come from the 
and was on his way to the capital of the Great Mogul, 
was met by Ukbar Khan with his gang; and as he had 
his all in hiring the attendants and getting the necessary steeds 
all that was required for travelling, he was left quite a beggar when 
daughter was taken away from him, and, consequently, he was totally 
as to finding means for procuring her ransom. When he and 
is two horsemen, who were men of his own family, were left im the 
plain, their situation was truly hopeless. They had no prospect before 
them, except to engage themselves as servants to any person who might 
be passing with a kafila by that way, and it was very doubtful when snch 
an opportunity was likely to take place. They bemoaned their sad fate 
and that of the female attendant, who was even worse off then they were, 
They passed most of the night in a piteous plight, and just before the 
light of the morning star, a sound of horses, camels, and asses, and all the 
numerous servants on foot—which form a procession of men, with the 
horse-attendants upon a kafila, on the march through the desert—was 
heard; and soon the leaders of the party on horseback came up to where 
they were. When they came up to the three men, bound as they were, 

they drew up their horses, and the oldest amongst them said : 

“What has happened to you, brethren, that you are thus left half 
naked and with your hands tied ?” 

Then the father of the girl, Morad Alee, said: “ The tide of calamity 
has fallen over your slaves. This slave’s daughter also has been taken 
from him; and the robbers who made the daka have taken all his goods 
also, and left him as your highness sees.” 

Then the leader told the men who were following him to loose the 
cords from their hands, and it was instantly done. Afterwards he asked 
him whether he would engage to enter his service; and he consented, 
along with his two companions, and the leader, who was unwilling that 
a brother Mussulman should be left to perish, told him that he could stay 
with them if he was willing to take menial service, and be faithful to his 
brother Mussulman, and accept his pay. The female servant also was 
taken over to the part of the kafila where—in their covered litters, either 
meeanies, chundoles, or palkees—the females were, and she was engaged 
as an attendant upon the women of his zinana, who, also, in the same 
part of the women’s procession, were then travelling along with them in 
their ruths, covered with red cloth. The state of the country, then dis- 
turbed as it was, rendered it impossible for any traveller to expect a safe 
journey unless he joined a kafila, and the consequence was, that these 

nds of travellers, joming together, formed as it were a moving city, 
which took with it-all the necessary requisites for a march through any 
desert place which their route might lead them to traverse. There were 
the grand tents for the leaders or rich men, with their kunnauts and their 
shuleetas covered on camels; there were the chooldharies for the 
servants and the palls for the horses ; and there were the smaller tents, 
for the garees, others of which also carried the provisions, movable 
shops, and the stock of gram, which the bunyeas and brinjarries hed 
always in ample supply; these were drawn by bullocks, and were at 
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themselves as servants to the Mussulman chief who first spoke to them, 


‘gnd-as he was about to stay in Agra for a few months, and afterwards 


to the north, they thought that they could not do better than 


stay with him in that city until he was going to leave it, and, in the 


mean time, Morad Alee pro to himself to make every search and 
inquiry round its neighbou in order that he might obtain some 
trace of his lost child, who was very dear to him. Though a heathen and 
a Mussulman, yet the loss of his property, his ill-treatment, and the 
wretchedness of the plight in which he was left, were as nothing compared 
to the loss of his.daughter—his own darling child. He looked on her as 
the jewel most prized of all—as the one object in which every affection 
that was pure was concentrated. It was, indeed, a sad business. He 
had no son, no child but her, and she was gone—oh! who could say 
where ? 

The kafila went on the next day twelve miles, and halted not far 
from Secunderabad, where was the tomb of the great and good Ukbar. 
This mausoleum, mueh more beautiful than the grand colossal structures 
which the old Egyptian kings raised to commemorate their sovereigns, 
stands, like the tombs over the rest of the Great Moguls who reigned 
either at Agra or Delhi, a monument of the grandeur with which the 
men of that persuasion consider it necessary to “ gild the graves” of 
their relatives. In no country in India is this more evidently brought 
to light than in Agra, and near it. The tomb of Utmad Dowlah, the 
father of Noor Jehan, which stands by the banks of the Jumna, is one 
where you see the whole surface of the walls formed of jet, cornelian, 
jasper, agate, lapis-lazuli, bloodstone, porphyry, and black marble, all 
inlaid upon a ground of white marble, and where one cannot even fancy 
the brilliancy of their effect, as nothing but a coloured picture can give 

an idea of it. The first intention of the queen was that her 

’s tomb should be solid silver; but when it was represented to her 
that such an edifice would attract the cupidity of the numerous outlaws 
who roam through the country, she reluctantly consented to having it 
built of precious stones. In addition to the fine effect which such struc- 
tures produce from the grandness of their architecture, the number of 
adjacent chambers, which are always in the ground floor of the building, 
are used by travellers as resting-places, where all who please may find 
shelter at night. Into these rooms they may bring any furniture they 
please, and remain in them as long as they choose; but naturally they 
are supposed to serve for resting-places after a day’s march rather than 
permanent dwelling-places. These merchants in the kafila with Khur- 
reem Buksh, which was the name of the head merchant, took up their 
quarters, upon their arrival at Secunderabad, in the spacious rooms of 
this tomb for a little while. The poor travellers whom they had found 


in such a sad plight were allotted their stations, and were also engaged 


to serve as khidmutghurs, and given clothes and regularly fed. They could 
not expect any pay for some time, as the necessary expense for their equip- 
ment would swallow up any wages that they would be entitled to for 
two or three months. Their diet, like that of the rest of the Mussul- 
mans, was very simple. In fact, the common saying, that all that a 
‘man wants is a pound of atta, or coarse meal, to make his chupatties for 
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the day, is equally applicable with the Mussulmans as with the 
Hindoos; and an expenditure which would not amount to three farthi 


though numbered in a great amount of figures as cowries, would answer - 


to serve them for their daily sustenance. Generally, these small coing, 
which are only used by the poorest of the natives, reckon at the rate of 
sixty-four to the sixty-fourth part of a rupee, or two shillings. Like the 
iron money of the Spartans, were they used in the monetary transactions 
of the rich, it would take many carriage-loads to pay a few pounds 
worth in cowries. But the money-changer who has these in store ig 
also provided with plenty of silver and gold coins, and every transaction 
in the way of change that takes place is certain gain to him, as he retaing 
a few cowries from each person who comes to get his silver coin changed, 
Every bazaar in India, and every place where grain is sold, is sure to 
have a money-changer with his tables before him in piles—heaps of 
copper in one, piles of silver annas, the sixteenth part of a rupee, in 
another ; piles of larger silver coins—the rupees, which are most in use 
amongst the rich—in another ; and the smallest pile of all has the 
coins, or gold mohurs of the purest gold, worth one pound twelve shil- 
lings each. But the pile which in size is a mountain compared with the 
smaller molehills of coin is the mass of cowries. The tables are large 
boards laid down on the ground, and the money-changer, who has con- 
stant employment, sits down behind them. 

When the kafila stopped, the different sellers and brinjarries laid out 
their wares for sale, and all parties took up their station for the day, and 
at sunset packed up all and lay down in their tents until the next morn- 
ing early, when the chief merchants of the party gave intimation to their 
servants that they were going to move onwards. They usually travelled 
about fifteen miles each day; but on the occasion of their arrival at 
Secunderabad, the chiefs of the kafila decided upon staying there for 
some days, until they could remove their goods to the city of Agra, 
and in the mean time resolved to go thither in quest of houses where 
~~ should eventually take up their residence. The chief who had first 
spoken to Morad Alee, and had engaged him and the two others as his 
servants, named Khurreem Buksh, was a very rich merchant, and had 
brought goods from the interior for the purpose of disposing of them to 
the best advantage at Agra. When the kafila stopped, he resolved the 
next day to go into Agra, and first to visit the fort, which was then held 
by the Mahrattas, and to take specimens of the muslins, kamkwabs, and 
other wares, which he had brought with him from Nagpoor, also coloured 
muslins, silks, and different sorts of highly ornamented weapons, and 
show them to the Mahratta chiefs, from whom he expected to get a good 
—_ So he loaded one of his camels with these different cloths, and made 

orad Alee get in front of it, and he himself got on another ; and the 


camel-driver, leading his beast by the string which is tied to its mouth, 

ed onwards through the numerous buildings which lie in a series 
of streets between Secunderabad and Agra, where palaces in ruins, 
halls, and residences attest the remains of the august grandeur which 
marked the regal residences of the Great Mogul and his Ameers. They 
are now nearly all in ruin, but the great, fort, where the Mahrattas under 
the control of the French we adventurer Perron, had taken up 


their seat of government, was 


first place that he wished to visit 


; 
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This grand series of buildings, with its Soombal Boorge, the face of which 
is covered inside with precious stones, inlaid in the choicest style—the 
Shesh Mahul, or the baths, of which the side-walls are composed of 
thousands of looking-glasses—the numerous vast halls, and the horrid 
underground dungeons—are all worthy of a visit; but the gem of the 
collection was the Motee Musjeed, which is a large mosque of the purest — 
and whitest transparent marble. 

As the Mahratta chiefs did not, when they invaded Agra, find any- 
thing they could convert into money on the walls, they left them intact, 
but on their invasion of Delhi they nearly destroyed the famous throne 
called the Tukt-i-taoos. Through the different buildings, then under the 

ment of a French adventurer, which had lately been made the 
residences of the outlaw marauders, who poured like locusts over India, 
Khurreem Buksh and Morad Alee were permitted to proceed. The 
went first.to the chief place of residence, inhabited by the Frenc 
governor, to whom they sold some, but disposed of most of their 
wares to different Mahratta chieftains. The wild men of war were 
extremely fond of the silks and the finery, the gold-hilted swords and 
the ornamented poignards, which the merchant had brought with him 
from Central India; so he made a profitable investment of his camel- 
load, and was paid in good gold, and he returned at night to Se- 
cunderabad. The next day he went in quest of a house in the city of 
Agra, and, having succeeded in hiring one, on the following day he de- 
cided upon taking his merchandise, his steeds, his servants, what furniture 
he had, and his zinana into it. Having many servants, and all of them 
accustomed to their work, he had not much trouble in getting himself 
settled in his new abode ; and soon after he had all his movables and his 
warehouse set in order Morad Alee requested him to give him permission 
to go into the city, and make inquiries amongst its inhabitants for the 
residence of men whom he named, some friends of his that he had not 
seen for some years. ‘ These,” said he, “ I can at least tell my story to, 
and they might, probably, give me some information about the ma- 
rauders in the neighbourhood.” And he thought to himself he might, 
perhaps, indulge the hope of hearing how his lost treasure, that was 
dearer to him than life itself, had been conveyed away. So his master 
gare him permission, and he went into the streets of the town. When 
had arrived at the Chandnee-chok he met a man who was armed like 
a policeman, and who was in the service of the government, and he re- 
cognised him as an old friend, and saying, “ Salaam alleh cum bhaee ?” 
the man knew his voice, and answered, with the usual salutation made 
on such occasions, “ Alleh cum oh salaam!” He then asked him after 
his health and condition, and the police-officer told him that he was well, 
and had a good employment, and he asked him, in return, how he was 
getting on. He said, “‘ By the favour of Allah, I am in health and 
safety, but the house of your servant is, indeed, desolate.” Then the 
police-oficer asked him how it was so. Then. he said, “ When the 
daughter of my house was with me at Ajmeer, I lived well and happily, 
but the Mahrattas, who have conquered the country far and wide, caused 
such apprehension in the town, thet I feared they might come thither 
and steal her away, and I expended my all in travelling preparations for 
taking my departure, intending to go to Delhi, and to visit Agra on my 
June—vou. CXL. NO. DLVII. P 
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way. I first travelled with my attendant and my daughter to Futteh 
Sieri, where I stayed and remained for some days in the tomb of the 
great sheikh, Saleem Kashtee, which has the sides of the walls made of 
marble and the panels of mother-of-pearl. The gate to the entrance of 
the tomb is of ebony. There are magnificent buildings in the fort, and 
there is the grand gate of entrance, a hundred and twenty feet high. 
There is the hall of audience of Ukbar, which has in the centre the large 
raised throne, high, capacious, and having on its four sides the areas in 
which the officers of the king’s police, the 4 ie me and the witnesses 
stood while the king or a judge sat in the lofty seat of state. The whole 
of this is in mosaic-work, and the halls on the four sides are of marble, 
There is a mosque in the fort wherein is a whispering gallery. “The 
chambers adjacent to the tomb are roomy and commodious for travellers, 
and we stayed there a fortnight. But, alas! one unfortunate day—a curse 
for me was on the star that first rose on it—this ill-starred wretch took 
his departure from that abode of peace, when it was so decreed that he 
should do so, and made one munzil from the fort in peace, but the next 
day, after he had moved four miles in the desert-waste, the daka of 
robbers came at about three o’clock in the morning, and the slaves who 
bore my child in her palkee fled for their lives, and the horsemen sur- 
rounded me and my two relations, and bound me to them, and plundered 
me of all that I possessed, and took my daughter away with them. 
When I was left bound in the desert I thought that I should perish, and 
scarcely hoped that I should reach this city, but by the favour of Allah, 
the great merchants’ kafila came up, and one of them, Khurreem Buksh, 
taking compassion on me, loosed me from the cords, and engaged me 
and my brethren to stay with him, and to give me half a seer of atta, so 
that I may keep soul and body together.”” When the police-officer heard 
the whole of this account, he said that it was Ukbar Khan and his gang 
that had committed the deed. 

“ He is the greatest robber in the whole neighbourhood. His object 
in taking your daughter prisoner was to get ahigh ransom. I know the 
ways of the inhabitants of Agra, and I, being in the police under this 
Mabhratta chief, who has taken me into his service, know the way in 
which this man and his gang have been laying waste the country and 
plundering all travellers that pass through it.” 

So Morad Alee said, “ Wah, wah, where shall this slave find money 
for such a ransom ?” 

Then the police-officer said, “‘ There is no force that could be collected 
here which would be of any service in going through the jungle, where 
he lives safe from any attack, along with his followers. The jungle is s0 
thick, and the paths so unknown, that with the few that he has to defend 
the secret passes, he could remain in security though he were besieged on all 
sides, and could maintain his hold though the number who went to assail 
him amounted to thousands. Besides, the troops of the Guicowar are 
all horsemen, and how could they act in such an enclosed country? I 
fear very much that you will find it impossible to get back your child 
without paying largely for her. The present state of the country is 90 
lawless that there is no traveller safe. This only I can promise. 1 know 
an agent here, a Dullal, who can tell me what prisoners this robber 
chieftain has in his retreat, because he always deals with him, and is the 
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who negotiates between him and any men of peace who may have 
in this way occasion of intercourse with him. I will now ask him about 
the matter, and if you remain here [ shall be back with you in about 
half an hour.” 
To this Morad Alee agreed, and said, “ Shukur a khodah! Thanks 
to God, brother, I have met with a friend : 


Hur ke dar bagh zindugee earee na dared 
Az durukt ishrutish barce nee darud.” 


(He that goes through the garden of existence without a friend, 
Can pluck no fruit from the tree of pleasure.) 


Then the police-officer left him for a time, but soon came back again, 
and told him that the Dullal had several times since seen Ukbar Khan, 
and that he had told him that there was a young maid there, beauteous 
asa hoor and kind as a little seraph, whom he had taken prisoner some 
months and that he would give her in charge to his house if he 
received five hundred rupees ransom. Then Morad Alee thanked his 
friend, and said that though the ransom was far beyond his means, yet 
that he was glad to hear that his daughter was still alive, “ Jub tulluk 
sans hye, bhaee tub tulluk as.” (While life is in the breath, there still may 
be hope.) So he thanked his friend again and left him, and went shortly 
afterwards back to his master’s house. . 








THE FOREST AND THE FIELD.* 


Tuer can hardly be a greater contrast, amounting almost to caricature, 
between the reality of hunting, as we presume it was in the days of Nim- 
roud, the mighty hunter, and one of the heroic pursuers of a hare, be the 
hunter lay or clerical, who in our day, mounted upon his Bucephalus, 
charges over clover and turnips in pursuit of a harmless and timid creature. 
We never witness such a sight but we feel our reasoning powers at a sad 
puzzle to reconcile the array of preparation, in power, horsemanship, human 
integument as well as animal, and a pack of harriers. Altogether, the 
preparation is gigantic in proportion to the minimum of the object for 

pursuit of which all the great array is made, careless of expense. 
We have heard of a Nasmyth’s hammer being used to kill a gnat, and we 
cannot help the comparison, albeit we may be considered miserably out 
of taste if we adopt the simile, yet still we cannot avoid saying we know 
not where we can find one more just. If men will play Esau for venison, 
there may be some excuse in the requirements of the sick ; but we look in 
vain for anything of the kind here, and the more we ponder over the 


—— 





’ The Forest and the Field. By H. A. L., the old Shekarry, Author of “ The 
Hunting-grounds of the Old World,” “The Camp Fire,” &c. One vol. 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley. 
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208 The Forest and the Field. 
matter, the more we feel justified in our views, though to the squirearchy 
of the age the opinion is no doubt exceptionablie. 

How very much it is otherwise in the remoter dominions of the Queen 
of England, where the lion and tiger roam wildly, the elephant browses in 
his native jungles, and the panther, leopard, wolf, and boar roam among 
the we te and prey upon the beautiful deer and timid antelope; 
where the elephant, half human in sensibility, crashes through the wood, 
and the boa-constrictor undulates in its spiry course, and is the terror of 
the animal world. Here is hunting indeed not to be followed in lavender- 
scented superfine scarlet jackets and spotless brown top-boots, on glossy 
steeds, screaming and screeching the view-halloo after.a poor inoffensive, 
timorous animal, not pursued without the charge of inhumanity—the 
just charge, too. Here is real rer sport, the excitement of personal 
danger, great toil, and an animal spoliation beneficial to humanity. 

The “ Forest and the Field” is a volume the scenery of which lies both 
on the malignant and pestiferous coast of Africa wall India, in which 
latter country the principal interest to readers in general will be dis- 
covered. There is in the volume also an account of a steeple-chase in 
India, which to us, who have certain notions about the treatment of that 
noble animal, the horse, is not so agreeable as the rest of the volume, not 
from anything peculiar in regard to the author, who is evidently a sports- 
man of the “ finest water,”’ to use a jeweller’s simile, but because we de- 
precate all unnecessary pain to noble and generous animals that are parts 
of ourselves, if limited affections rule rather by instinct than reason. But 
the act we refer to is but a mere interlude in the volume, if its com. 
mencement may be so styled. By-the-by, wherefore does a writer and a 
gentleman educated make such a strange use of the word “forge”? We 
imagine it was originally an Americanism. A vessel “ forging” her way 
through the water is sadly out of keeping. In the author’s second 
chapter, he begins his work near or at Secunderabad, in India, at a merry- 
making and preparation for an elephant hunt, a tiger perchance to be 
pan up at the same time. Now here are worthy objects for a man who 

oves the chase. The pursuit of animals that ravage a country, like the 

tiger and panther of India, is worthy of manly prowess, and pregnant 
with benefit to the natives, too often the victims of the prowling lords of 
the forest. The game was sought for in the usual manner, and the trail 
followed until the animal was discovered to be near. A dog was let 
loose, one of the noblest species of the animal so attached to man, named 
Ponto. In the author’s own words: 

“ He knew his work well, and, in half an hour’s tramp, led us into a 
patch of reeds, interspersed with bush, jutting into a grassy swamp. Here 
we heard a low growling, which informed us we had run the game close; 
so, forming a line, with our people in the centre, we pushed on, knowing 
that he must either break into the open (ground?), when we should get 
fair shots, or turn back against us. It was exciting work, and with 
palpitating hearts we advanced slowly abreast, each peering forward 
among the reeds and tangled bush, expecting every moment that the 
nated brute would charge. Ponto kept three or four paces in front of 
me, his apology for a tail moving to and fro, and his mouth slavering 
from excitement. Suddenly he started baek and gave tongue, and, with- 
out a roar or even a rustling in the grass, a yellow mass sprang from be- 
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hind a bush in front of us. Three rifles cracked, the reports of which 
were blended like one shot, and a magnificent tigress lay sprawling in her 
last agonies within six paces of us, whom the doctor put out of misery by 
a well-intentioned ball behind the ear. We were about to rush forward 
and examine the stricken brute, which was still gasping, when again a 
gavage growl was heard in the same bush, and a large tiger, with his fore- 
arm broken, endeavoured to drag himself across the swamp. Fred, who - 
caught sight of him first, let drive, and rolled him over, and I gave him 
my second barrel. We immediately went to work, and began to despoil 
the fallen.”’ 

The party now set off to a hut they had before erected. Wild sounds 
were heard in the forest. “ Elk were uttering their loud cries of defiance, 
which were answered on all sides, until the Ferme bellowing became in- 
cessant, when the deep hollow roar of a tiger re-echoed through the forest, 
and then all was still, save the noise of the great cicade in the trees. 
Then the howling of a troop of jackals, or the melancholy cry of the 
hyena, would pierce the night, and again the almost deafening chorus 
would recommence.” 

The scenery and sounds in the Indian forests we have before heard 
described. The party pursued their sport the next day, when they 
brought down an elephant, and witnessed a contest between a tiger- 
cat and monkey. A leopard was killed, and a panther cub brought 
away. A Ghoorka chief became the guest of the hunters, and friendli- 
ness was established, when all joined in elephant-hunting, which is 
amusingly described. A large bear became their victim next. But, to 
us, the most interesting adventure is an excursion to the Himalaya 
mountains. Well provided with necessaries, they repaired by Dehra to 
Kajpoor, on the first range, about four thousand feet above the Doon 
river, beyond which was the cantonment of Landone, a thousand feet 
more in elevation. The road is described as delightful, cut in zig-zags 
along the hill; the vegetation most luxuriant. At the base were sal and 
sud, varied with banian-trees, bamboo, wild banana, and acacia. Fes- 
toons of leguminosa, gigantic in size, and the pothos creeper, wild vines, 
peppers, and convolvuluses of every hue, forming rich bowers of natural 
verdure. At three thousand feet forests began to appear, the tropical 
plants disappearing, and magnificent evergreen oaks, noble rhododendrons, 
with enormous lemon-scented blossoms, pines, magnolias, camellias, and 
tree ferns, succeeded. The underwood consisted of yellow raspberries, 
ivy, honeysuckle, and other plants of the temperate regions. More 
beautiful forest scenery could not be seen in the world, mingled with a 
—, and majesty most striking. The hunters reached a bungalow, 

mm whence the landscape was magnificent. The first view of the 
Himalaya, from the north side of the Landone ridge, can hardly be 
equalled for grandeur in the world elsewhere. Wave upon wave of 
snowy ranges, surmounted by majestic peaks of every conceivable shape, 
mse up from the dense forests beneath, clear and sharp against the deep 

lue heaven—no language can describe it. Some, but only a few, 
animals of the cat kind are found seven thousand feet high; but there is 
still the black bear of the plains. The Himalayan or snow bear is only 
found in the yet loftier regions. This breed the author describes. Other 
animals there are common at lower ranges. ‘The musk deer, the size of 
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the roebuck, among them, and the Himalayan chamois; but for the 
description of these reference must be made to the book itself. The ibex 
there 1s a peculiar breed. 

On the slopes, a little way up the mountains, they sought their game, 
and killed it, We must again refer the sportsman to the interesting volume 
for the details as to the game killed, and how it fell, and go on to our 
author’s expedition to the source of the Ganges. In our limited space 
we give but a mere mention of the scenery or of the sport in this 
wonderful chain of mountains, the highest in the world, the very pillars 
of heaven. 

The scenery was wild; the vegetation had changed to white beech 
and silver firs as they advanced up the stream. “ Before us lay the 
glacier world, with interminable barriers of eternal snow, peak upon peak 
rising hehind one another in endless succession.” The adventurers were 
now fifteen thousand feet high, or nearly the height of the summit of 
Mont Blanc, the loftiest in Europe, and four thousand above the bed of 
the river, in scenery beyond expression grand. Seventeen mighty peaks 
towered to the heavens, above the region of perpetual snow, the lowest 
of which was twenty thousand feet in elevation—one the mighty Soo- 
meroo Purbut, and the other Rudroo Himaleh, with five majestic peaks, 
backed by the deep azure of the sky. The appearance was that of an 
immense amphitheatre covered with eternal snow, from which flowed 
forth the sacred river Ganges. Here the god Mahadeo is supposed to 
sit, enthroned in his supreme majesty ; where clouds, mist, and impass- 
able wastes of snow form a barrier inaccessible to mortal footstep. 
What earthly temple could be more appropriate for a fabulous deity! 
What place of worship more glorious for the Great Creator of all! The 
five peaks are Rudroo Himaleh, 21,009 feet high, Souga Roomer, 
21,493 on the west, and Burrum-pooree, Bissen-pooree, and Ood- 
gurree-hanta, the altitudes of which last are not known. Other more 
remarkable peaks appeared of enormous height; one single isolated 
column of scarped rock was twelve thousand feet high, and snow-capped ; 
St. George, 21,256, St. Patrick, 21,392, Gog, 21,639, and others; while 
nine distant peaks in other ranges rose more to the southward. The 
valley of the Ganges, with the river like a thread of silver, were now seen 
at a vast depth below, winding from the east and then southward, the 
character of the valley being that of a ravine between precipices of rock 
of enormous elevation. Here the sport was satisfactory. Tents had 
been pitched, and a snow bear killed at an elevation of thirteen thousand 
feet, about three miles from where they had bivouacked. The next day, 
after orders to build a shanty for the night’s repose, by a party being 
left behind on purpose, they came to a glacier having a wave-like sut- 
face, hollows, crevasses, and pools of pellucid water, studded with vast 
boulders of rock, some of which were fifty feet in height, of all shapes 
and sizes. (Grey, red, and black granite, marble, a white hard micaceous 
stone, schist, serpentine, laminated quartz, and copper and iron ore, all 
no doubt dislodged from various elevations; yet some looked fresh 
quarried, and others quite honeycombed. The glacier was of all hues, 
from pale sea-green to black. Here reference must be made to the work 
itself, in which the author says: 

*‘ |magination can scarcely portray to the mind such scenery, and 20 
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description can convey an adequate idea of its stupendous grandeur. The 
earth has but few similar scenes, and, as we gazed, a strange irresistible 
fascination seemed to steal over our senses, chaining us to the spot—the 
immeasurable vastness, and absence of any indication of the existence of 
man, impressing upon us an almost indefinable feeling of awe. Here the 
whole face of nature bears the stamp of immortality. Seasons never 

change—unbroken winter ever reigns.” 

The author observes that they appeared to stand at the base of an 
enormous cataract exceeding Niagara in grandeur, that seemed to have 
been instantaneously frozen. The author is of opinion that the real 
source of the Ganges is nine miles from the site generally supposed, 
called the Cow’s Mouth. But we must again refer the reader to the work 
itself, exceedingly interesting as it is, both for its Himalaya adventures, 
and others on the pestilential coast of Africa. No volcanoes are noted in 
this the highest ridge of mountains in the world. Perhaps the Andes 
are newer. -Asia is the parent country of man, as well as of the loftiest 
mountains. Time has silenced its volcanoes. There, in Asia, first 

w up the earlier cities and kingdoms founded by man, the Ninevehs 
and Babylons of old, respecting which we are lost in conjecture, through 
the darkness of time. It is not to the sportsman alone for whose amuse- 
ment this volume seems more especially dedicated—we do not mean 
mere hare and cat hunters, but lovers of sports in themselves beneficial 
to our kind, in exterminating ferocious animals, that this work is in- 
teresting. The Himalaya mountains, until recently, were nearly 
unknown, and we hope some new Humboldt will soon make them 
valuable in the way of science, besides an arena for sporting, to which 
last, however, we are in the present case ready to subscribe the acknow- 
ledgment of a very pleasing obligation. 

Finally, the real source of the sacred Ganges appears to be an opening 
between seven and eight hundred feet long, and from twelve to thirty 
wide. It looked shallow, amid boulders of ice, that had fallen from 
above. The party bivouacked in a cavern nineteen thousand feet above 
the sea, the poor Ghoorkas, their attendants, suffering much, though 
they used hot stimulants. Sometimes the lateral precipices were bridged 
with ice blocks; but a storm was coming on, and the party became fear- 
fully anxious, not without reason. An intensely cold blast blew, and 
affected the blood in the head, the thermometer rapidly falling. But we 
must not prolong our notice, and again refer the reader to the work itself, 
which is worth the reading of those who, if not inclined to study tiger 
and bear shooting, lave a love of every fresh and novel description of the 
works of the Great Creator of all things amid the sublimest of His acces- 
sible works. 

Besides the hunting, which we have thus cursorily noticed, there are 
some adventures of the sportsman upon the pestilential shores of Western 
Africa, with an account of our colonies there, the cost of which in life 
aud money the author thinks not worth our waste of both. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XVIII. 


Tue day on which Mrs. M‘Naughton left Seafield, she was scarcely 
seated in the carriage when Mr. Douglas turned towards her, and 
with one of his constrained smiles—a sure index of ill humour— 
observed : 

“Your partiality for this girl Christine surprises me, my good 
aunt; and you must permit me to express my opinion that your pre- 
senting her with so large a sum of money as a hundred pounds for 
her own use, is, to say the least of it, rather injudicious, considering 
her youth, her character, and her position in life.” 

“Her character, John Douglas!” replied the old lady, regarding 
him with one of her chilly glances, “ what has any one to say against 
the character of Christine San Isidora ?” 

Mr. Douglas felt rather puzzled what to answer, but as he was 
acting on a preconcerted plan, he steadied himself to a certain point 
—_ upon in his home conclave, and followed up the aim to the best 
of his ability. 

“ By character, 1 mean those violent tendencies from which my ex- 
cellent wife suffered so much when she was living with us. Dear 
Bessy is a much better judge of human nature than I am”—there was 
no falsehood in this—“ and I can assure you that she anticipates great 
evil in the after-career of this uncontrollable and spoiled cid; for, 
with all your excellent good sense, my dear aunt, you must allow that 
He have spoilt her since she has been under your roof, with the un- 

imited indulgence you permit her in every way.” 

“ Nephew!” returned Mrs. M‘Naughton, with something of her 
ancient iron manner, “I believe 1 am not one who has ever been 
blamed for over-softness of nature ; but if I am of a harsh temper in 
the common affairs of life, neither am I perverse or stupid on essential 
points. I clearly perceive truth and goodness where they really 
exist.” Mr. Douglas winced a little under this observation, and a 
certain intonation of voice in which it was pronounced. “ Christine’s 
heart is as legible to my mental vision as a book of large print is to 
my dim eyes, and I have never read anything in it but gentleness, 
unselfishness, and active kindness. Indignant spirit there is, and 
energy—the energy of a great and generous a united to a richly 
gifted intellect, which God has been pleased to develop by the strange 
and desolate position in which He has placed her. Position, poor girl! 
yes, a most desolate position, for when 1 am gone—and I feel I ap- 
proach nearly to the term of my mortal career—she will be left alone, 
without a human being to care for her but one, and he is far away ! 
My poor Christine!” And so saying, the old woman turned aside 
her head, as if she feared to betray to view the unwonted tear that 
trembled in her eye. Mr. Douglas was considerably awe-struck, not 
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ing in the least prepared for such a burst of eloquence from his 
om laconic relative, so he let the subject drop for the present, 
trusting to the influence of his wife and son-in-law for the future. 
His amazement, then, may be well conceived when, after the pause 
of amoment, Mrs. M‘Naughton turned towards him, and resumed. 
the thread of her discourse in an abrupt manner and grating tone of 
yoice. “I used to think you, in former days, John, a fine, frank, 
manly lad—never very sensitive, it is true, but not positively un- 
feeling ; but from the time of your marriage you have become quite 
changed ; you are under the thraldom of your wife. It is never too 
late to reform, so you should exert your powers of judgment and 
shake off the influence of that woman when it leads you to ill. For 
once, I speak plainly, John, and for your own good ; mark my words, 
stand out against that influence, or it will, sooner or later, bring you 
to sin and bitter humiliation.” 

Mr. Douglas gasped with horror. His Bessy called a woman! 
To be so sternly warned to throw off the chains he had so many years 
hugged as a glory and a bliss! Gracious powers! his aunt was cer- 
tainly mad, and the serpent Christine was at the bottom of all! 
With clever people, a person of mind may make an impression even 
when he attacks them on the points the most twisted round their 
prejudices and interests ; but with the impracticable P owe. médioeres 
all such attempts prove abortive, they are enveloped in their self- 
esteem and preconceived notions, and are consequently persuaded 
that everybody is in the wrong but themselves. Nothing could be 
more conclusive of the declining intellect of Mrs. M‘Naughton than 
this futile attempt to open her nephew's eyes; it was a thing that 
she had never in her life before dreamt of trying, so convinced was 
she of the impossibility of making an impression ; and her doing 80 
now arose from diminishing mental powers, or the endeavour was 
eames by the conscientious feeling of a duty to be discharged 

fore making her exit from our mortal stage. The effort, however, 
exhausted her, and she sank back in the carriage after her fruitless 
attempt to rouse her nephew from his moral pany, which endeavour 
had only elicited a pitying smile and disdainful silence. 

After a while, the quickness with which they whirled along seemed 
to revive her a little, and when they entered Edinburgh she sat up 
and gazed about her with the pleased interest a child might have 
exhibited. On reaching Ainslie Place, Mr. Douglas proceeded to 
assist her to alight with a kind of offended and aegis dignity, 
and when they entered the drawing-room it was only to meet his 
clever little artful wife with an increased demonstration of fondness 
and devotion. The sailor son-in-law was likewise in presence, and 
sprang forward with a lover’s eagerness to conduct the old lady toa 
seat. She, although she looked fatigued and spiritless, nevertheless 
awtg her habitual stern collectedness of manner, and greeted the 

— members of the family with her usual stiffness and for- 
mality. 

Feeling nothing responsive to the false show of cordiality with which 
she was met, she seated herself beside the fire only to lament aloud 
the want of the easy-chair Christine had worked for her, the size and 
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shape of which she had persuaded herself suited her better than 
other chair in the world could do. The formal dinner she got th 
with much weariness, and soon after tea betook herself to rest, bei 
fidgeted to death in receiving the assistance of Mrs, Douglas’s maj 
when undressing, and internally regretting that she had been induced 
to forsake her accustomed. habits, and forego the gentle attentions of 
her yo and considerate handmaid. Meanwhile, a conclave was 
held in the drawing-room, in which “the diseased state of the old 
woman’s mind” was pathetically lamented by the attached and disin- 
terested connexions. Mr. Douglas mentioned with a degree of horror 
the audacious attempt made by Mrs. M‘Naughton to shake his faith 
in the allegiance and devotion he owed his beloved helpmate, while the 
lady listened with a pretty, bitter smile to the sacrilegious words she 
Cr aaieal inst the influence of her august self. 

“ Confound the old fool!” broke out indignantly the naval son-in- 
law. “Stay till I drive her out in my phaeton; I shall soon cure her 
of those pretty ideas that she has imbibed from the young minx who 
lives with her, for she is at the bottom of all. I shall deal with a 
sailor’s frankness, and tell her what I think of that artful piece of 
goods with her falsetto-toned voice. The cunning expression of her 
countenance is enough for me; there is a smile on her eyelid that 
shows she is laughing in her sleeve at us all; and as to being hand- 
some, who could admire such a chalky-faced chit, with her con- 
founded Italian brow and nose ?” 

Captain Seymour, when it suited his intention to carry any point 
with the strong hand, always cloaked his purpose by assuming a frank, 
naval manner, under which he concealed perhaps as much violent feel- 
ing and duplicity as ever any mortal had the misfortune to be imbued 
with. During several days, however, he judged it wise to rest on his 
oars, and tried to ingratiate himself with the rich relative by the most 
deferential attentions, driving her out every forenoon with the greatest 
care, and assuming the most engaging and cordial manner. At length 
having flattered himself that he had succeeded in putting the poor 
wearied old woman in good humour by his sailor sallies and polite at- 
tentions, he determined to come to the point, and while his spirited 
horse whirled them along at lightning speed one fine morning, he 
began in an offhand manner to make his premeditated attack. 

“So that was Mr. Douglas’s sister I saw with you the evening I 
called at Seafield, Mrs. M‘Naughton? His mother’s daughter, is she 
not, by an odd connexion she formed in Paris when she was an old 
woman ?” 

“It was,” answered his companion, taking a keen, sidelong, ut- 
noted glance of him. “ What do you think of her?” 

“ Faith! very little, aunt. I know the world well, and am a tole- 
rable judge of all men, women, and children. I have no hesitation in 
saying that she is an artful one; her physiognomy and her tone of 
voice show that plainly enough.” 

“You must surely allow that she is very handsome ?” 

“Handsome! Hum! Yes, very well as far as features go; but her 
expression, ma’am—bher expression betrays what she is.” 


“Then what is she ?” asked the straightforward Mrs. M‘Naughton. 
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“J should say that she is a designing one, that she looks past the 

and has a considerable regard for her own interest.” 

“Tam sure if she has she is quite right,” replied the sarcastic old 

. “In that she would only follow the good example set her by 
most others.” 

“What the devil is she at?” thought the hero to himself. “I 
don’t understand the ugly old hag. I shall push her to the point; she 
can meay:senpe us now that we have her fairly in our power, My 
father-in-law me that you are very fond of this foreign sprig ; he 
seems to fear that she may contrive, with her music and her Italian 
deceit, to oust him out of your good graces. You see, I deal with a 
sailor’s frankness.” 

“ You are abundantly frank, I confess, Captain Seymour; more so, 

must permit me to say, than the occasion and our acquaintance 
warrant, and for the future you must allow me and my concerns to go 
on in the usual way; and as to your father and mother-in-law, you 
may safely leave their interests to themselves to take care of, which 
they will manage much better without calling in the aid of designing 
PCould Mrs. M‘Naughton have peeped into her companion’s heart 
at this moment, she would have seen there an unfathomable depth of 
hatred and deadly rage, for his furious temper was roused, as well as 
his fears for the future fortune he expected to inherit, and the sar- 
castic tone of the old lady convinced him that she comprehended per- 
fectly his violent and unprincipled character. He was so very artful, 
however, where money was at stake, that he exerted sufficient self- 
command to control his anger, and after the pause of a few minutes, 
in which his inward agitation vented itself in biting his lips and lash- 
ing everything within his reach—except the horse, which he feared 
would run away—he began other subjects of conversation, and they 
finished their drive in peace. On reaching her room, Mrs. M‘Naughton 
hastened to write to Christine, but her nerves were completely un- 
strung, and her hand shook so much, that after a few fruitless efforts 
she was obliged to give up the attempt; she did so, however, with the 
firm determination to carry it out in the morning, in order to an- 
nounce her return home at the end of the week. The dinner that day 
was more than usually irksome to her; everybody looked gloomy and 
uncomfortable, and she felt convinced that the sailor son-in-law had 
reported every word of the morning’s conversation ; everything felt 
insecure, and mind became filled with vague fears. 

On rising from table she retired to her room, and tried to calm her 
nervous agitation by endeavouring to sleep, as she had long been ac- 
customed to do at Seafield. Her slumber, however, was broken and 
disturbed, and from dreamy glimpses of her quiet home scenes, she 
wakened from time to time to-the disagreeable reality that she was 
no longer there in security and peace. On the servant coming to say 
that tea was ready, she endeavoured to rally ber wandering thoughts 
before descending to the drawing-room, and so far succeeded as to be 
able to announce calmly her intention of returning to Seafield on the 
following Saturday. A look of blank dismay pervaded the assembled 
gtoup upon hearing this resolution, which was succeeded by some 
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meaning glances being exchanged between mother, father, and son-in. 
law. Rachel, from not being in the secret of the hopes and fears, took 
no part in the scene, but continued quietly netting a purse, which, 
like a “good wife,” she was occupied in making for her lord anj 
master. 

“T see, my dear aunt,” began Mrs. Douglas, in her prettiest and 
most espiégle manner, “that we cannot hope to rival Christine in your 
affections ; she is an accomplished Armida whose witcheries prevail 
against all other candidates for favour and approbation. She is, in 
truth, a potent enchantress, whose spells are so woven around you, as 
even to remove from your heart and interest those near by old asso. 
ciations and the ties of blood.” ! " 

Mrs. M‘Naughton winced under this covert attack; she saw that a 
sharp battle was about to commence, and she felt her forces unequal 
to the contest. 

“T like her very much indeed, Mistress John,” she answered, ina 
languid tone; “I wish to be beside her again, and back to my quiet 
habits, for I fear I am too old for visiting. I long for rest.” 

“What is there that we cannot procure for you here ?” asked Mr. 
Douglas, in a soothing tone ; “you have Bessy and Rachel for com- 
panionship, Edward to drive you out, and myself always ready to be 
of use in any way that may be desirable or agreeable to you.” 

“ Ah, but you cannot give me music like Christine’s,” answered 
the old woman, with a strange lighting up of countenance that startled 
those who listened to and regarded her; “you cannot change your 
natures and become innocent and gentle lke her. Nor have you 
talents to do anything you like, and do it as if it were familiar and 
easy; no, she is a born genius, whose presence makes everythi 

leasant on earth, and teaches us what we may expect of the beatifi 
in heaven.” She mused for a moment, and then went on in a lower 
voice: “I want to be back beside her again; I long to goto Whinny- 
stonehill to hear her voice warbling with the birds; to see her with 
her soft white hand slip a bit of bread into Cobby’s rough mouth. I 
wish she were safe. When will Guy return ?” 

The family group was amazed—all except the sailor son-in-law, 
who clearly perceived that the old lady’s ideas were wandering, and 
this circumstance suggested a thousand schemes to his fertile imagina- 
tion, and lighted up his eye till it gleamed in a sinister manner from 
under the penthouse of his hanging brow. Black eyes may look fierce 
and furious; and brown, hazel, and blue ones may emit flashes suffi- 
ciently appalling in states of great excitement ; but the eye with the 
white iris is the most terrible of any when the possessor is actuated 
by dark passions. There is something unnatural in the glare of this 
kind of eye, and it is generally observed that with mankind as well as 
horses it is indicative of a vicious nature. Such were the eyes of 
Captain ~~ constituting one of his most remarkable points of 
ugliness. r. and Mrs. Douglas, meanwhile, were unspeakably dis- 
mayed; they had indulged the hope of getting Mrs. M‘Naughton, 
while resident with them, to sign some deed in their favour, in order 
to supersede any that she might have previously made, but in per- 
ceiving that her intellect was impaired, they now feared that it would 
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be too late. Captain Seymour, on the contrary, was glad of the cir. 
cumstance as one that might be available in rendering invalid any 
will previously executed against the interest of her natural heirs. He 
had gone to Seafield expressly to see Christine, and had he avowed his 
secret thoughts, a more pure and bewitching-looking being he had 
never beheld ; he felt that she was indeed a dengerous rival, and the 
very spell which her beauty and grace cast over his individual feelings, 

ightened his fear of her influence with the rich old relative. Had 
len the declared heiress and he been free, he would have stirred 
heaven and earth to have wedded the lovely creature! The very in- 
tensity of his admiration deepened his dislike, by canting ungovern- 
able passions which never could be gratified, and when he returned 
home and saw his insipid wife, he could have fought with fate that had 
for ever removed him from the chance of obtaining Christine’s hand, 
while it had at the same time placed her in a position so likely to 
prove fatal to his hopes of fortune. Impressions received and motives 
of action are sometimes strangely blended in badly constituted minds, 
and so with this profligate and crafty man those contending feelings 
excited him to frenzy when he reflected that the loss of this fortune, 
which Christine might inherit, not only cut off his hopes of inde- 
pendence, but would probably, when united to her personal charms, 
throw this beautiful and gifted girl into the arms of some high-born, 
young, and handsome husband. At this conclusion he looked in the 
glass, and cursed his own ugliness, age, and marriage. 

When Mrs. M‘Naughton withdrew that evening, a long consulta- 
tion was held between the three interested individuals, and it was 

that during the few days that were to intervene before her 
departure, it would be prudent to procure the presence of one or two 
law agents to witness the different conversations which would be 
courted in order to ascertain the state of the old lady’s mind as to the 
ultimate destination of her wealth; and with this praiseworthy and 
pradent resolution the conclave broke up. 

The next morning, after a feverish and disturbed night, Mrs. 
M'‘Naughton rose agitated and unrefreshed, yet nevertheless the 
stern texture of her mind held fast to its purpose, and the first thing 
she did was to write to Christine, but in doing so her old associations 
mixed themselves imperceptibly with the sense which she meant to 
convey, and when she finished, it was with a sigh of fatigue and an 
utter unconsciousness of her own incoherence. Although the weather 
was cold and damp, she went out with Captain Seymour in his open 

riage as usual, begging him to drive to the post-office; on reaching 
which, much to his surprise and curiosity, she insisted on alighting, 
and with her own trembling and chilled hand deposited a letter in 
the box. On re-entering the phaeton, she complained of cold and 
headache, and after a much shorter airing than usual, requested to 
return home. On descending to dinner, = was surprised to find, in 
addition to the family circle, two gentlemen of the name of Forbes, 
an uncle and nephew, and both Writers to the Signet—a fact fully 
elicited by their style of conversation—and, after a fatiguing and un- 
comfortable meal, she withdrew to her own room, aay to appear 
at tea on the plea of indisposition. The following day she did not pre- 
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sent herself below stairs at all—understanding from the servant that 
the Messrs. Forbes were again dining with the family—and obstinately 
resisted all Mrs. Douglas’s winning ways exerted to induce her to 
at tea. On getting up next morning she felt rather better, 
and occupied herself in supermtending the repacking of her boxes by 
Mrs. Douglas’s maid ; but being fatigued with her exertions, she was in. 
duced to take a little wine, after which she fell asleep, and only wakened 
in time to descend to dinner, where, much to her relief, she found 
nobody present but the family. On the Friday she seemed much re. 
vived, and talked in an incoherent and joyful manner of her return to 
Seafield on the following morning ; she appeared at dinner as usual, 
and, instead of retiring to her own apartment when it was over, she 
pee er the family to the drawing-room, where, ensconced in an 
sy-chair, she soon fell asleep. On wakening up at tea-time, she 
was startled in finding the uncle and nephew Forbes again in pre- 
sence, and could not avoid thinking that they watched her with con- 
stant and minute attention, which fixed the idea m her mind that they 
were there for some purpose. Of this being the case, the poor wearied 
old woman could have no doubt when, as soon as the servant had re- 
moved the tea-things, Mr. Douglas planted himself in his favourite 
position with his back to the fire, and, turning round in his usual 
pompous way, said to her: 

“Since you are determined to leave us, my good aunt, you must 
not think us unreasonable or suspicious in wishing to elicit some con- 
firmation of your good intentions towards my family, as you have 
always hitherto avowed them. We cannot help being uneasy, consi- 
dering who is your only companion at home, particularly in witnessing 
the excessive and undue partiality you evince even in speaking of her 
before us ; and when it is remembered that her father was one of the 
most artful and worthless of men, we naturally feel doubtful as to the 
principles his daughter may inherit from him. We are consequently 
anxious both as respects your mental subjection and bodily safety, 
having many misgivings with regard to the motives by which she has 
been actuated in ingratiating herself so much with you, and likewise 
as to the means she may use to attain the end that she most certainly 
has in view.” 

Mrs. M‘Naughton gazed at her nephew with a bewildered air when 
he began to address her ; then, as his real meaning dawned upon her 
mind, it seemed to occasion a great revulsion in her frame. Her eyes 
gleamed strangely, her cheek glowed, and her head shook with the 
strong excitement she experienced, and when she first attempted to 
speak, her voice was thick and indistinct ; she appeared to rally her 
powers by an immense effort, and, regarding him with an expression 
of concentrated mdignation, she at last succeeded in articulating in 4 
harsh and abrupt tone : 

“John Douglas, this to me! What is it you fear, man? Do you 
mean to insinuate that your ill-used sister intends to poison me ? For 
shame, for shame! ’tis you who are poisoned, and on points more vital 
than the mere springs of animal life, for it is in your heart and brain 
that you have been drugged, and in a way to ruin for ever the interests 
of your immortal soul.”’ 
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She looked with ore a Sms at Modes: ~ er 
listening group, equally unmov e keen, fixed, and searchin 
of the artful wife, and the sinister glance that shot from tinder 
ae hanging brows of the sailor son-in-law, and rested her eyes on the 
uncle and nephew Forbes, who bent theirs to the ground when they 
encountered that look of indignant and contemptuous scrutiny. 

“These gentlemen are here, I presume, as legal witnesses to the 
words of a doting old woman, whose head is not so clear as it has - 
been ?” she went on. “They are welcome; Margaret M‘Naughton 
fears the consequences arising from the evidence of no one, even for 
the consistency of her character when she will be in her grave ; her 
deeds are as fair as her words are sure; so rest satisfied,’ she pur- 
sued, turning again towards Mr. Douglas; “ my fortune of fifty 
thousand pounds goes to my near of kin, and Christine San Isidora 
has nothing to do—never sought to have to do—with the settlement, 
which is as secure and binding as law can make it; so let me go 
hence in peace, and trouble me no more with your cunning and your 

which, since the late crafty and vulgar-minded addition has 
re made to your household, have arisen not only to folly, but to 
Sg 

Captain Seymour turned as pallid as a corpse, and shook with 
ferocity and fury; he had an intuitive perception that things were not 
settled in such a manner as that he could profit by them, and the 
words “vulgar-minded” so pointedly applied to him, stung him to 
madness. 

“He, the descendant of a long line of earls, to be so termed by the 
wretched old widow of a plodding Scotch lawyer!” He could contain 
himself no longer, but burst out, “Damn it, madam! what do you 
_mean by applying a term so insulting to me? I’d have you know 
that your family is much honoured by its alliance with a Seymour, 
and it would be better to reserve such choice phrases for the artful 
baggage you have got at home, the daughter of a maudlin old woman 
and an Italian adventurer.” 

Mrs. M‘Naughton rose from her seat; she trembled from head to 
foot with the violence of her indignation, and there was something 
Sibyl-like and prophetic in her attitude and expression, as, turning 
her gleaming eyes on him, she answered in a stern tone and unna- 
turally loud voice : 

“ Mark my words, and profit by them, Edward Seymour ; the nobility 
that stands the test of time, is that which consists in the truth and 
purity of word and action. What may have been your motives for 
seeking an alliance with one bearing the ancient and honourable name 
of Douglas, I cannot be sure, except that most certainly they have not 
been disinterested. You vaunt your high-born Seymours? Go to 
Italy, and see what respect your modern English earls will elicit from 
the descendants of the distinguished family of San Isidora, whose remote 
ancestors were actors in the hard-fought fields of their victorious 
country, before a Seymour was ever heard of in his rude fatherland. 
A truce with such nonsense ; tell Peter to bring round my carriage, 
nephew, and call Christine to come to me, for I must go home.” 

She staggered a few steps forward as she spoke, and sank upon the 
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floor. They hastened to raise her up, but the excitement and fatigue 
she had undergone had been too much for the declining powers of 
nature ; the last effort had been fatal, she was struck with dead palsy, 
and never spoke a coherent word again. Once or twice during the 
few days which she continued to live she muttered the name of 
Christine, as if addressing her—wondering why she had stayed go 
long—and tried to turn on her side as if to greet her; on Mrs, 
Douglas gently taking her withered hand and pressing it in hers— 
wishing to mo her believe that she was the one expected—the old 
woman shuddered, and withdrew it with a sigh, murmured something 
about her carriage, bees, flowers, and the warbling of birds, and sank 
at last gently and imperceptibly to her last, long rest. 

During the closing hour of ber mortal career—when nothing but her 
irregular breathing and the quivering movement which from moment 
to moment agitated her aged limbs, gave evidence that she still lived 
—Rachel was quietly practising a piece of music on the pianoforte in 
the drawing-room, to pass off the time, while her father, mother, and 
husband held a whispered conference in a corner of the darkened 
chamber of the dying woman. 

“ What ought we to do?” asked Mr. Douglas, looking at his two 
compeers. “ Will it not be advisable to send out Forbes to Seafield 
as soon as she expires, to seal up the repositories ?”’ 

“No, no, do no such thing,” hastily broke in the naval adviser. 
“Tt will be odd, indeed, if the signorina does not dip her fingers in 
mischief when left to her own devices.” It is to be presumed he 
judged of others by himself. “Let her have full liberty, and we shall 
catch the Italian in a trap, depend upon it. If a will has been made 
in her favour, and with her knowledge, we have the evidence of the 
Forbeses as to the old woman not being in her senses: and if she has 
kept her intentions a secret, you may be certain that mam’selle will 
try to take a peep: any way, we have her sufficiently in our power to 
make her rue the day that she ever sought to ingratiate herself at our 
expense.” 

So argued the unprincipled man of the world, and those he con- 
ferred with were but too ready to profit by his suggestions, and be 
guided by his advice, in order to weave a plot for the ruin of an inno- 
cent and injured relative, thereby proving the truth of the saying, 
that the wicked hate nobody so much as the person whom they have 
wronged. 


XIX, 


In singular and exciting positions of life it is astonishing how short 
a space of time serves to develop the higher points of character ; and 
thus it was with Christine during the fast few painful weeks of her 
existence. There, as she sat in her aunt’s room calmly awaiting the 
final scene of her residence under that peaceful roof, she appeared 
quite a different person from the buoyant girl whose cheerful gentle- 
ness and varied talent had gilded the declining days of her old pro- 
tectress. The mourning dress she wore set off to peculiar advantage 
her pale fair complexion, and the look of melancholy reflexion seated 
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on her brow and in her large lustrous eyes was in striking contrast 
to the rounded cheek of innocent girlhood, while on her beautifully 
cut lip there re a blended expression of sweetness of temper, 
deep grief, and firm determination, in strict harmony with the air of 
dignity pervading the whole figure and regulating the slightest of her 

movements. Once or twice she pressed her hand to her side 
as if to still some painful feeling at her heart, and as often her eyes 
filled with tears as they rested on the well-known objects that sur- 
rounded her, and to which she felt she was about to bid a final adieu. 
“When will all this be over ?” she thought, with a deep-drawn sigh 
at the recollection of her utter loneliness and desolation. Then she 
stooped and stroked her old and constant friend the brown cat, who 
seemed to have an instinctive perception of the change about to take 
place in her own situation as well as that of her mistress, for she was 
to be transferred to the Manse as her future home. She drew her 
mother’s watch from her bosom ; it wanted but a quarter to one o’clock 
—the appointed hour. 

“Oh, when will Mr. Munro come ?” murmured poor Christine, feel- 
ing that without him her position would be singularly painful and 
embarrassing. 

At that moment a step was heard in the corridor; she sprang up 
as the door opened, but it was not Mr. Munro who entered, it was 
Mr. Gordon. 

“My dear Miss Christine,” said the excellent man, “I feared that 
you would feel solitary, so I just came across the fields in order to be 
your escort back to the Manse when the business is over, and in case 
of any awkwardness or delicacy occurring, I made James bring down 
a horse and cart to take away your things, which I see are all ready in 
the hall; and there he is,” continued the worthy clergyman. “I hear 
him driving round to the door, so I shall step live -siaies and make 
him put them into the cart before your brother and the men of busi- 
ness arrive, that you may not afterwards be needlessly detained.” 
When about to leave the room, he turned round, and said, gravely, 
“You must not be disappointed, my dear young lady, if you do not 
see Mr. Munro, for I rode over to Haddington yesterday to beg of 
him to be here early, and was truly sorry to find that he had been 
obliged to go to Stirling on business the morning of the day on which 
you heard of your aunt’s death. Mrs. Munro had, however, for- 
warded your letter, and was much surprised that he had not appeared, 
and consequently fears that the dangerous situation of the gentleman 
Whose will he went to draw up has been the means of unavoidably 
detaining him. This is one reason that brought me over; so if any- 
jee occurs in which I can be of use, the servant will find me in the 
l rary.” 

When Mr. Gordon left the apartment, Christine sank back in her 
chair quite overpowered with this piece of intelligence. ‘Mr. Munro 
not to be present at the opening of the will! Her aunt’s particular 
injunctions to be rendered unavailing by this unfortunate occurrence !”’ 
The tears, hitherto with difficulty restrained, poured from her eyes 
and blistered her clear smooth cheek. She no longer felt impatient 
for the arrival of the other people ; on the contrary, she hoped that 
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they might be detained long beyond the time appointed, in order to 
afford Mr. Munro a chance of appearing—which she had an instine- 
tive tion was somehow of consequence—but, alas! for the poor 
geile girl, in about five minutes after she heard the carriages 
drive up to the door. She listened in breathless suspense; the new 
comers did not ascend immediately, as might naturally have been ex. 

ted; she only could distinguish a confused murmur of men’s voices 
in the hall, mixed with the shriller sound of Mrs. Douglas’s treble, 
which, when she spoke loud, had a cracked and disagreeable tone, 
Then there was a lumbering noise, as if something heavy was being 
carried up-stairs, and a minute after the door of the room was opened, 
and Mr. Douglas entered, preceding Peter and Mr. Gordon’s man, 
carrying between them Christine’s large trunk. He motioned to them 
to place it on the floor near the door, as likewise all her other pack- 
ages and possessions, brought up by his own servants, not even ex- 
cepting her guitar. Then turning on her a contemptuous glance, 
without deigning her any salutation, he addressed the two Mr. 
Forbeses, who had now appeared, with Mrs. Douglas, her maid, and 
Captain Seymour, observing to them: 

“ As we are by no means sure, gentlemen, of the principles of the 
person who has been so long resident with my aunt, it is a necessary 
precaution to investigate her luggage before she quits the house, in 
case she may by mistake have put into her trunks anything that does 
not by right belong to her. My wife and her maid will, therefore, 
open and examine the boxes, while we proceed to inspect the will and 
papers of my deceased relative.”’ 

Christine felt stunned and giddy for an instant with the shock she 
received, then, with a violent effort, she mastered her emotion and 
darted a lightning glance of indignant astonishment round on the 
assembled group. Thore stood her brother, quailing beneath her 
flashing eye, and beside him the two men of business, looking rather 
ashamed. Mrs. Douglas had advanced to the table with an expres- 
sion of livid and triumphant spite in her countenance as she extended 
her hand for the keys, whilst her maid kept in the background be- 
side Peter and Mr. Gordon’s man, who had both stopped for a moment 
at the door when in the act of going out, gazing at the party before 
them with a look of great surprise and curiosity. But the individual 
present who the most irresistibly attracted Christine’s observation was 
Captain Seymour. He stood for a little aside regarding her with 
fixed attention, and a fiendish expression of malice and exultation. 
There was something in his demeanour that in an instant restored her 
self-possession ; her native tact made her feel the importance of the 
moment, and the consciousness of perfect disinterestedness fortified 
her courage and cleared her intellect. She quietly drew forth her 
little bunch of keys and delivered them into the lady’s hand; then, 
taking up those that belonged to Mrs. M‘Naughton from the table, 
she consigned them to her pocket, and, turning towards the Mr. 
Forbeses, she calmly said, pointing to Mr. Douglas : 

“Gentlemen, when you understand that this man is my brother, 
and these other persons my near connexions, you will not be sur- 
prised that I refuse to deliver the keys my aunt left in my charge, 
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until a thorough investigation of my effects has taken place, in order 
that I may not only be cleared from the insulting suspicion which 
they have tried to fix upon me, but that I also may be secure against 
any jugglery by which I may be inculpated. Here is what remains of 
the money left in my hands by my aunt when she went away, and the 
recoipted bills I discharged with the greatest part of it ; and here—a 
most precious document for me—is a note in her own banter, 
saying what was the amount she left, what she wished me to do wit 

it, and likewise mentioning a hundred pounds presented to me as a 
gi which I immediately consigned to the care of the clergyman, Mr. 

ordon.” ~ | 

Her voice trembled slightly when she said these words, which 
brought so many painful recollections to her mind, but her emotion 
was but for a moment; she quickly threw off the softness that was 
gaining upon her, and proceeded with much nerve, and an energy 

uite astonishing in a girl so young and inexperienced : 

“T have, indeed, great reason to be thankful to the minute atten- 
tion with which my kind and considerate old friend transacted all 
matters of business,” she went on, while her figure seemed to rise in 
stature as her animation increased, “as I now feel that it will be the 
means of clearing my character from the imputations cast upon it by 
the unnatural me evil-intentioned people with whom I have the very 
great misfortune to be connected.” 

When Christine began to speak, her voice, although low and hesi- 
tating, had so harmonious an intonation as irresistibly to rivet the 
attention of all present ; they scarcely appeared to breathe from the 
surprise they felt. As she proceeded, her exquisite ear and acute 
sensibility lent an emphasis to words that, coming from other lips, 
would not have had half the effect ; and when she finished, the glow 
of indignation that lighted up her innocent and beautiful countenance 
gave an appearance almost magical to her whole person. She sat 

own again when she had ceased speaking, and calmly looked round 
on the silent circle; the uncle and nephew Forbes—evidently 
ashamed of being concerned in the scene—immediately sought to 
occupy themselves by examining the money and accounts, in which 
investigation the brother pretended to join them—to cover his con- 
fusion. Mrs. Douglas, without raising her eyes, superintended her 
maid in opening and searching the boxes, while Captain Seymour, 
shivering from head to foot-——from some unaccountable feeling—gazed 
with knit brows and compressed lips on the lovely young creature 
before him, who, strong in rectitude and native power of mind, could 
set at defiance the ohals and intrigues contrived with the design 
either to compromise or humiliate her. Human nature, however, 
must ever be human nature, and, although Christine got through this 
bitter trial with supreme dignity and presence of mind, yet there re- 
mained an immense impression on her nerves, and any one regarding 
her attentively might have perceived a tremor arising from the strong 
pulsation in her full-formed bust, betra ing the agitation she expe- 
rienced from the unprecedented insult she had received. Her beau- 
tiful neck was drawn up with an inconceivable air of haughtiness, 
and her fine nostrils slightly dilated, while her brilliant eyes and 
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curved lips had an eng of disgust and contempt, quite wonder. 
ful in being indicated by features so harmoniously soft. Each suc- 
ceeding moment seemed to lighten this look of conscious superiority 
* and disdain, and to deepen the glow on her cheek, which tinted it 
like brilliant rouge, and, in turning gracefully towards Mrs. Douglas, 
her voice was quite firm when she asked her if she had found anything 
of a suspicious description among her luggage? The pattern woman 
made no other reply than by giving the keys to her maid to restore 
them to their possessor, and upon the men of business pronouncing 
that the money and accounts were “all right,” Christine quietly drew 
forth those of Mrs. M‘Naughton’s repositories, and delivered them up, 
saying, as she did so, “that doubtless they would find everything 
equally so in the secretary.” 

In all assembled but herself there was an evident nervousness when 
they proceeded to this part of the investigation. She alone continued 
to look on with the same indignant collectedness of manner which she 
had hitherto preserved. When asked by the elder Forbes if she knew 
where the will was deposited, she pointed to a drawer, and answered 
that her aunt had told her it lay there, and on its being opened, there 
it appeared, sure enough, sealed up in a packet. The legal adviser 
carefully broke the seals, and, unfolding it, began to read, every one 
continuing profoundly silent and in breathless amazement while 
listening to its unexpected contents, until the spell was broken by 
Christine uttering an audible “Thank God!” and then sinking back 
in her chair, weeping with joy. 

The deed began by setting forth in the usual technicalities of the 
law the actual value of the testatrix’s possessions, amounting to about 
fifty-five thousand pounds; then it proceeded to state some little 
legacies which she bequeathed to different people, the most important 
being a thousand pounds to Mr. Munro, and two hundred, with all 
her plate, books, furniture, and farm stock, to Mr. Gordon. It then 
stated that as her nephew was the possessor of a fine fortune which 
must be ultimately inherited by his eldest son, with the exception of 
a suitable provision for his daughter, and his youngest boy being 
secure of a brilliant position in India, she left everything of which she 
died possessed, independent of the trifling legacies above mentioned, 
to her near of kin and natural heir, her very dear grand-nephew, Guy 
Douglas, to be by him divided and bequeathed as he might think best 
when he came of age. But the most remarkable thing of the whole 
was the part that followed, in which she alluded to some corre- 
spondence that had taken place between them, owing to which she 
professed to be convinced that he would honourably follow out his 
convictions as to what was just and right, from their being in con- 
formity to her own wishes. A murmur of suppressed indignation and 
disappointment burst simultaneously from the three interested parties 
present when Mr. Forbes finished reading the will, and fierce glances 
were darted at Christine, who sat smiling amid her tears, in a state of 
supreme happiness ; for this unexpected settlement of the old lady’s 
wealth relieved her mind from the one great self-reproach that had 
weighed upon it during four long’ years. She had no thought about 
being left entirely unprovided for herself; no, she only remembered 
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that dear generous Guy was the heir, and that the inadvertence of 
which she had been guilty about his letter had in no way contributed 
to do him mischief. 

Captain Seymour at length broke the spell of murmured disappoint- 
ment which pervaded the group, by observing, distinctly and sneer- 
ingly, “ that as the signorina seemed abundantly contented with her 
friend Guy’s succession, and her own independence of a hundred 

unds, she had probably reason to know that her good offices in his 
oer would not go unrewarded when he came of age.” 

Christine gazed at him with astonishment, for, in the midst of her 
joyful emotion on hearing that Guy was the heir, she had not attended 
to the mysterious sentence of the settlement alluded to, and, conse- 
quently, had harboured no selfish thought whatever on the subject; 
but she felt that something sinister on her part was implied, and, 
rising on her feet, addressed her naval antagonist with much courage 
and collectedness. 

“T perceive, Captain Seymour,” she said, “that you wish to fix some 
new suspicion upon me. I have already had too much of this, and for 
the future will never knowingly put myself in the way of insult so 
unprovoked. It is true that I am but a helpless and inexperienced 

it, yet I have naturally some little degree of sense and feeling, 
Dosidee having acquired immense respect and admiration for truth and 
firmness of character from the kind old connexion with whom I have 
so long found shelter. I have now, indeed, reason to understand the 
value of her generous gift to me of a hundred pounds, which is suf- 
ficient to render me independent until I can get some plan arranged 
for my future support; and I am glad that the insults of which I have 
been the object have inspired me with sufficient courage to avail myself 
of this occasion to renounce solemnly, and for ever, all claim to re- 
lationship with the Douglas family ; for, whatever hardships may await 
me in after-life, I shall at least be able to live so far in peace as to 
avoid suspicion and danger.” She drew a deep breath, paused a 
second, and went on with determination: “There are many ways of 
committing murder; a broken heart or spirit are ultimately quite as 
fatal to life as the administering an over-dose of laudanum would be. 
Come,” she said, stooping down and lifting up the cat, who sat at her 
feet half asleep, “as you, poor thing! were once the means of pre- 
serving me from the death I saw prepared for me, as reflected in an 
opposite mirror, so I shall take care to place yow in a situation of 
safety for the remainder of your days.” 

She fixed her eyes sternly on Mrs. Douglas as she said those words, 
and if she had ever doubted before she did so no longer. The trea- 
cherous woman, who was standing opposite to her, tottered a few 
steps back, and sank into a chair, gazing with strained eyes on her and 
the cat, which raised its back and glared fiercely at her, as if it recog- 
nised being in the presence of something deadly and fatal. All pre- 
sent regarded her evident terror with astonishment, but, luckily for 
her, the attention of the group was immediately directed in a new 
channel, for the door was thrown open to give admittance to Mr. 
Munro, who, fatigued-looking and travel-stained, as if just arrived 
from a distance, hurriedly entered the room. At one glance he per- 
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ceived that Mrs. M‘Naughton’s settlement was known, and advancing 
towards the table, he held out his hand to Christine, and giving hers 
a hearty shake, he said ; 

“T perceive that I am too late to be present at the reading of my 
esteemed friend’s will, but I have still managed to arrive in time to 
put you at ease, my dear young lady, by acquainting you that ever 
since you came to reside with your aunt she has paid a heavy insurance 
to secure at her death to ‘Christina San Isidora’ the sum of five 
thousand pounds. I conducted the affair, and am likewise to manage 
the money until you are of age, having Mrs: M‘Naughton’s instruc. 
tions as to how it is to be vested in the mean time.” Then, turning 
to the other auditors, he continued in a quiet, business-like manner, as 
if quite unconscious of the look of consternation and rage imprinted 
on the features of some of them, “ From Mrs. M‘Naughton esteeming 
herself under great obligations to Miss San Isidora, she determined to 
act towards her with the same liberality and justice that she would 
have felt it a duty to do with regard to any one who had been her 
only companion for so long atime. She used to say to me jestingly 
that she required to recompense her in the five different capacities of 
companion, housekeeper, overseer, coachman, and lady’s-maid, but, in 
order to avoid all possible difficulties that might arise in bequeathing 
a legacy, she preferred the method of insuring her life, paying at a 
very high rate in consequence of her advanced age, and entirely with- 
out the knowledge of her amiable young friend, in order to avoid all 
chance of its being said that she had in any way influenced her.” 

The astonishment of every one present may be conceived at this 
announcement of the old lady’s legal confidant. It seemed as if Mrs. 
M‘Naughton had reserved the total unveiling of her clear, firm, and 
powerful mind for the last Stene of her agency on earth. Christine 
sat immovable as a statue during the statement, which assured her not 
only of independence, but of the depth and truth, of the interest and 
affection, of her kind protectress ; a warm and genial glow thawed the 
chill that until now had clung round her heart, but she could not 
speak, so completely did she feel overpowered with this most unex- 
pected and blessed relief. The men of business then proceeded to 
deposit the papers and letters of the deceased in the tin chest which 
had been brought for the purpose, and Mr. Douglas, gloomy and 
eo crestfallen, assisted them, while the will was of necessity 
handed over to Mr. Munro, who was left the entire management of 
the property until Guy was one-and-twenty. Mrs. Douglas, mean- 
while, sat apparently stupified with the unexpected turn which events 
had taken, nor even once dared turn her eyes towards the now much 
dreaded object of her enmity, who, with pussy couched upon her knee, 
looked radiant with the pleasure of the moment, the personification of 
purity and peace. Captain Seymour leant his back against the wall, 
and with folded arms and a dark scowl gazed on Mr. Munro. and 
Christine, who were opposite to him; the gleam that shot from under 
his shaggy and lowering eyebrows betokened the violence of his in- 
ternal emotion, and had any one at the moment had leisure to scan 
his countenance, the storm that raged within would have been very 
perceptible, threatening the object of his dislike with all the mischief 
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and misery that could possibly be devised by a man utterly regardless 
of every fixed principle and good feeling. 
At last all was finished; nothing more remained either to be said or 
done, and everybody rose to depart; Christine, still holding her cat, 
ht Mr. Gordon in the library, the contents of which were now his 
own, and after having ve on her bonnet and cloak, and seen her in- 


sulted boxes consigned to the cart, took his arm to proceed with him 
and Mr. Munro to the Manse, not now to be considered the refuge of 
one destitute and forlorn, but as the tranquil and happy home of a 
young, beautiful, and independent girl as long as it might suit her 

and convenience to make it so. It is singular how the frame 
of mind of an imaginative person continually converts to its own tone 
the objects of inanimate nature! As Christine reached the fir-trees 
near the Saughie wes, at the moment illumined by the beams of the 
setting sun, their branches appeared to her agitated with a triumphant 
motion, as if rejoicing over bee escape from the machinations of the 
wicked, and seemed to wave her away to some distant and brilliant 
path leading to distinction and felicity. She paused and smiled, then 
sped lightly past, and in a few minutes after was clasped in the arms 
of her ever kind and sympathising friend, Mrs. Gordon. 





THE BEAR-HUNTERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ROSALIE KOCH. 


Ix the mountains of Asturias there exists a species of bears of gigantic 
size and fearful physical strength, but, on the whole, tolerably mild and 
peaceful. There would be, therefore, no reason to persecute them so 
pertinaciously were it not that their hides are much prized by the Eng- 
lish, and that bear ham is considered in Madrid a great delicacy. 

Although it is more dangerous, and places human life in greater peril 
than any other sport, even more than chamois-hunting, still bear-hunting 
is the greatest passion of the Asturians, aud owing to their coustant prac- 
tice, almost from boyhood, it seems to the men of Asturias, notwithstand- 
ing its many dangers, mere child’s play. 

The following account of a bear-hunt was given to me by a friend, who 
witnessed the scene he describes : 

“ During a tour I made in Spain I happened to pass through the pro- 
vince of Asturias, and had an opportunity of being present at one of its 
celebrated bear-hunts. I was riding once in the early grey of the morn- 
ing, when I observed about eighteen or twenty men dressed from head 
to foot in sheepskins, only that the woolly side was turned inwards. 
Some of these men had long sharp knives, the rest had merely armed 
themselves with strong sticks. None of the huntsmen carried fire-arms, 
and on my asking the reason of this, they informed me that it would be 
much too dangerous @ proceeding to attempt to kill the bear with a gun, 
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for if the aim were not exact, it being necessary that the ball should pas 
through the eye into the head of the colossal animal, the sportsman 
would be irretrievably lost. Irritated by the wound, the bear would rush 
upon his enemy, and tear him to pieces with his powerful paws. Even 
were the shot successful, its report would arouse the female bear and her 
cubs, which would greatly increase the danger and trouble. 

“T joined the party of active fellows, in order for once to have the 
satisfaction of witnessing such a hunt, and set forth accordingly with two 
of them along the path in the woods; the huntsmen separated and went 
in different directions, always taking care, however, that oné man who 
was provided with a knife, and another who was only armed with a club, 
should keep together. The former is called in Spain the ‘ knife-swinger’ 
or ‘ brandisher,’ and it is he who, properly speaking, kills the bear; the 
latter is termed the ‘trade-seeker,’ and upon him devolves the most 
dangerous portion of the sport. 

“We had scarcely proceeded a few thousand paces beneath the trees, 
when suddenly we abel an unusually fine strong bear trotting to- 
wards us. The huntsmen permitted him to approach close upon them, 
when deliberately and boldly the ‘trade-seeker’ stepped before him, 
brandishing his stick at the same time in a threatening attitude towards 
the animal. This challenge seemed to provoke the bear, for he imme- 
diately raised himself upon his hind-legs, and rushed, with eyes flashing 
with anger, upon his dauntless assailant. 

“The Spaniard now flung his club aside, and quickly closed with the 
bear in a struggle for life and death. The success of the fearful combat 
depends upon one single movement being skilfully and powerfully exe- 
cuted. The assailant seeks with great dexterity to secure his head from 
the widely opened jaws of the irritated animal by bending forward until 
his forehead touches the throat of the bear, which he presses with such 
force that it is impossible for the brute to breathe. Did the Spaniard 
allow the bear only a minute’s time, he would have to pay with his life 
for his bold attack. 

“Now commenced a terrible struggle, the termination of which | 
watched with the greatest anxiety. The enormous-limbed animal sought 
to free himself from the stifling embrace by thrusting his paws against 
the feet of the ‘ trade-seeker ;) but the huntsman wound his legs round 
the hips of the bear, and thus protected himself from the crushing tread 
of his paws. In vain the bear now tried to bury his teeth into the back 
of his assailant ; the frightful pressure at his throat-rendered his attempts 
almost fruitless; he could scarcely tear a few flocks of wool from the 
sheep-skin in which the daring sportsman had wrapped himself. 

“At this moment the ‘ knife-swinger’ sprang behind the bear, and 
lunged his sharp weapon up to the hilt between his shoulder-blades. 
hat thrust generally reaches the heart of the animal, nor did it appear 

to be less successful on this occasion; the blow ought never to be re- 
peated. ‘The immense sturdy bear began to tremble, his bloodshot eyes 
almost stood out of his head, but not even yet did the combatant release 
his desperate grasp. Holding in his breath, he continued to press his 
head against the panting breast of the wounded animal, who at length 
flung himself upon the ground, writhing in the convulsive spasms of 
death. Once more the bear endeavoured to extricate himself from the 
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fatal embrace, but the huntsman continued his attack, and did not remove 
his forehead a hair’s breadth from the throat of his enemy until his com- 
ion gave him a signal with a small copper whistle that the wounded 
animal had ceased to show signs of life. 
“Then, and not till then, he sprang up covered with perspiration, his 
face, after the almost superhuman exertions he had made, dyed some 
s darker than even the tint with which the hot Spanish sun had 
already coloured it. He cast one glance of triumph upon the vanquished 


enemy. 

“ T asked the Asturian if he had often before undertaken such a terrible 
struggle, and he assured me that he sometimes killed five or six bears in 
this manner during a week, without ever having received any material 
wound. 

« « But others have been less fortunate or less skilful, perhaps?’ I de- 
manded. 

“Qh no, sir!’ replied the bear-hunter; ‘I know of no one since m 
childhood who has met with a misfortune, except Fabio; but he, it is 
true, was to blame for his own death !’ 

“T begged him to tell me the story. 

“ « Fabio,’ said he, ‘ was the tallest and finest youth who wore a white 
felt cap, and the bravest and most fearless of huntsmen; but he did not 
believe in the word of God, and did not respect the Church. On Sundays 
he thought of nothing but about dancing or about the pleasures of the 
hunt, and he never came to bend his knee in prayer before the holy 
altar. He also despised wearing a consecrated medallion, without 
which no other huntsman goes forth to combat the wild beasts of the 
forest. Such medallions, attached to a ribbon worn round the neck, have 
truly wonderful powers, you must know, sir! But Fabio scorned this, 
as well as prayer, and trusted to his own strength and skill. 

“ «On one occasion—it was a Sunday—that he went with a companion 
to hunt for bears, he was met at the very edge of the forest by an animal 
such as he sought. Fabio set to work with this one as he had done with 
more than a hundred bears before; he rushed upon him, and held him in 
an iron grasp until he lay motionless upon the ground, without showing 
signs of life. When Fabio, however, sprang up, and, bending over the 
prostrate animal, was about to possess himself of his valuable skin, the 
cunning bear flung his paws round the neck of the huntsman, and tore 
his head off. They say,” added the narrator of this adventure, as he 
busied himself in removing his prey—‘they say the Evil One had 
assumed the form of a bear to destroy the godless Fabio, and certainly 
no similar accident has happened from that time to this!’ ” 
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EDMUND: A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY GEORGE SMITH. 


PERSONS : 


Duxe Francis. Epmunp, Ais Son. Bianone, ix love with, and beloved 
by, Epmunp. 


Scene 1.—Room in a German Palace. 


Duke F. By Heaven, I'll see thee shatter’d at my feet, 
And all my hopes die with thee, ere I yield 
That thou shouldst wed an ambling, cottage prude, 
With no more grace than wealth. Son, thou art mad, 
Or else my hearing slumbers with my years. 

Did I not hear thee breathe the name of Blanche, 
With trembling on thy lips, and childish blush 
Upon thy cheek, befitting ill a man, 

And one the son of warriors from their birth ? 
Thou hast too much of dallying with thy love, 
And sitting at the spindle with the maid, 

While deste of glory beckon thee in vain. 

Yet must thou rise and gird thee with the sword, 
For we have battle rumbling in the mist. 

Great hopes I have of thee, and will not brook 
To see them thwarted by a paltry jade. 

Edmund. My hand is on my sword, and I should strike 

But that the blood I draw would be mine own. 
Let slander touch not that divinest name, 
Clear as the naked heavens from sinful taint 
And grossness of mankind—nor that pure soul, 

White as the snowdrop of the early spring. 

Duke F. Ha! ha! methinks thou hast forgotten me, 
And that these words were meant for woman’s ears, 
That she should sigh, and weep, and vow her love, 
Then, falling in thy arms, say, “I am thine!” 

Obey me, son, in this my one demand, 
Scatter thy love to whence it came, the wind, 
And trust me ’tis thy weal alone I seek. 

Edmund. Father, 1 grieve to vex your noble spirit — 

Noble in all except this one request— 

But love can never die except with life, 

And of such fashion is the love I feel. 

You, too, assured me of its wondrous power 

To conquer e’en yourself, that in time past 

You battled with three princes for a bride, 

And would have died in wrestling for the prize. 

Duke F. Heaven is not prodigal of miracles, 
And she of whom thou speakest was its chief, 
The paragon of all her sex; till Heaven 
Shall manifest her to my soul again, 

Earth has no peer for her in mind and form, 
And I could dare the world to win her smile. 
But this is gone, and other times are here, 
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Duke Oswald—by the letter in my hand, 

Riv’n from a messenger this yery morn— 

Adventures on our broad domains, and plots 

To meet the traitor I am sworn to han 

To-morrow eve, and by a stealthy mare 

Surround me in the toils, capture our band, 

Raze e’en this palace, and Jove only knows 

What other little projects by the way. 

Therefore, to arms; should I behold thee apt, 

With half the zeal in which thou chatters folly, 

The day is ours. Then when the strife is o’er, 

Look round thee as becomes a prince’s hope, 

And take to thee a wife from kingly courts, 

Not from the beggar’s cot. 

Edmund. Oh, wound no more ; 

First nature yields to second, and my love 

Ts second, third, nay, all in all to me, 

And cannot bear this insult. He were dead 

Who thus had dared to probe me but yourself. 

Know this, however, I am firm as steel, 

To give the hand where my fond heart is pledged. 
Duke F. 1 bid thee cease this folly; take thy lot 

Where better wisdom points it; be not quick 

In rushing on to fate; the fairest face, 

And mould most exquisite, are only clay, 

More cunningly devised and sound smooth, 

And everything in woman shape is false— 

That is, in these days, for time was when love 

Was worth the prating of, but now ’tis base, 

And measured by the profit which it yields. 

It leaneth to the richer title first ; 

It builds a splendid prison for its home, 

And calls it bliss, because the bars are gold— 

There is no slave whose mien is so abject. 

Edmund. ’Tis slander, loathsome and contemptible, 

Though by a parent spoken. All true love 

ls of God’s nature, honourable, high, 

Benign and gracious, pure, and giving good, 

Not gath’ring it. 

Duke F. Reason is lost on thee, 

The maddening elixir begins its work, 

And thou art drunken with a single draught. 
Edmund. Love is the only monarch of the world. 
Duke F. And fools the only subjects of that king. 
Edmund. Its couriers are in heav’n, earth, land, and sea; 

And it can make men whatsoe’er it will. 

Duke F. 80 1 should judge by what it makes of thee. 

But now, a truce to this. T hold thee bound 

To subjugate thy passions to my need, 

And be prepared at break of next day’s morn 

To meet me in the Valley of the Firs, 

Where issue will be join’d. Meanwhile, adieu! 

[Brit Duke 
Edmund. Adieu! I will not shrink to-morrow’s strife. 

My duty shall be perfect to the state, 

But this great orb from its fix’d course shall move, 

Ere sun shall set upon my waning love! Beit 

wit. 
























































































Edmund; a Dramatic Sketch. 


Scenge I].—A Garden near the Palace. 


EpMUND walking alone. 


Edmund. Now fades the landscape in the glimmering eve, 
And Philomel in yonder thicket sings 
Nature’s sweet lullaby: the brawling world 

Is hush’d, and sleep brings ease to human woe. 
God’s messengers are marshall’d in the skies, 
And in their midst the faithful queen of night 
Sweeps the blue dome. This is the time of love, 
When the blind fury of the lust day 

Dies out, and peace doth mane its holy garb 
Around the spirit, wealthy in content. 

But I—the only beggar of the world— 

Am mendicant till Blanche doth make me rich, 
It is the hour on which we vow’d to meet, 

And yet she comes not. Sweet one, why delay ? 
My soul, impatient, longs to welcome thee; 
Fach absent moment is eternity. 

Soft! she approaches. 


Enter Buancne, 
O my love! my light! 

’Tis night no longer in thy company. 
Thus | salute this glowing cheek of thine, 
And own the witchery of matchless eyes. 
But thou art late. 

Blanche. Edmund, our love is cross’d ; 
Were it not better to forswear it now, 
Than fight against the Duke? Then, shouldst thou fall 
a God have mercy and permit it not), 

t is without offence, and friends in death 

With him from whom thou hadst thy life. My love, 
Thou know’st, is faithful to the very death, 
But never shall arrest thy happiness. 

Edmund. O be not cruel, as thou seem’st to be, 
And cold in parting from thy worshipper. 

Blanche. Thou little recks what this torn heart endured, 
Before the tongue was schooled to sober words. 
Where’er thou goest my soul will travel too; 

It seeks thy welfare only, not its own. 

S feelings, shadowy and undefined, 

Press like a thunderbolt upon my brain, 

And point to evil from to-morrow’s fray. 

Would that the dreaded hour were now complete, 
And thou wert safely in these arms again. 

Have I not loved thee from my tenderest youth ? 
And I would shield thee now. Honour commands 
That thou shouldst in a battle bear a part, 

And thou must go; yet beats my breast with fear. 
I would thou wert less daring, not less brave ; 
Remember me, and let thy courage shine, 

But mellow’d with discretion. 

Edmund. Fear not, Blanche, 
Heav’n saves the foremost in the battle’s heat, 
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The devil takes the last. I will be saved. 
Thereafter, none shall step between our love ; 
Angels will smile consent, if men forbear. 
Now must I leave thee. 

Blanche. What, so soon? No, no, 
Stay yet awhile; but still stern duty calls. 
I straight will to my’chamber, there to plead 
With to bring thee back victorious ; 
If not victorious, still back to my heart, 
Where thou art ever victor. 

Edmund. Now, adieu ! 
And with thy prayers doubt not this bloody strife 
Will end to-morrow and restore us — 
Shine like a star upon me in the field, 
And give me triumph, O beloved! betrothed ! 
Fairer than stars, or yonder argent moon. 
Hope burns unconquer’d in my spirit’s need, 
And ] I could vault o’er Alp on Alp uncheck’d, 
So great a power upon me is thy love. 
But see, the night 1s waning, and the day 
Dawns on the world, as thou hast dawn’d on me, 
Waking to joy. 

Blanche. Farewell! God prosper thee, 
Or if thou diest let me die with thee. 

| Ereunt. 


Scene IT].—Room in Buancun’s House. 
Duke Francis lying on a- Couch, tended by Buancue. 


Blanche. How will he bear his prison when he wakes ? 

And yet it is no prison-house to me, 

But Reviien, made holy by the feet 

Of one whose love is cursed by him who sleeps. 
"Tis strange that the vile cankerworm of earth 
Should prey upon men’s vitals, till they find 
Virtue alone in grandeur, not in soul. 

He who now slumbers gently as a child 

Hates me for wrong undone, and pours contempt 
Upon my name because it is not great. 

Yet is there nothing cruel in his look, 

And he can smile as sweet as other men ; 

’Tis prejudice alone that makes us harsh. 
When shall the world be changed ? 

Duke F. ere Ha, where am I? 
How went the battle, say you? Oswald slain? 
Hell-hound! if but my hand were on thy throat, 

Thou, too, shouldst die. Help me to rise from this! 

Blanche. Methinks your highness mars recovery 
By sudden outbursts, though I e’en confess 

yself a poor physician in such case. 

Duke F. Jove! but the sight of thee is worth all pain. 
Nay, do not blush, sweet maiden. Answer me— 
(Aside.) She hath the fairest face in all the world— 
How came I here? 

Blanche. Your highness, hear me through 
I saw the battle in the valley yonder, 

And follow’d your tall form with sleepless eye, 
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Until I saw it fall amongst the crowd; 
Then, when the strife was over, sallied forth, 
The while the army called “ The Duke! the Duke!” 
And found you crush’d and bleeding on the sward. 
Your son commanded that you should be borne 
By faithful arms to this our humble roof, 
The nearest to the field. As for the battle, 
Oswald is dead, and Victor prisoner. 
Duke F. Prisoner! Thy news has almost made me well. 
But who comes here ? 


Enter Enmunpv. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, Edmund. 
Did I not tell thee victory was ours P 
And it is grander than the prophecy. 
Reveal now unto whom I owe my life— 
The name of her who like the light of day 
Hath kindled up my soul, and given me strength, 
That straightway I may make her due reward. 

Edmund. Father! this day is doubly great to me. 
I joy that we have snatch’d the olive wreath 
Of victory; but here on bended knee, 

And with a deeper joy than wealth can give, 

Or conquest, kingdoms, honours, grandeurs, fame, 
Confess that she whom you desire to know 

Is that same Blanche who hath incurr’d your ire 
For what Dame Nature guilty is alone. 

Mark well her beauty—nay, you that confess— 
But she hath every grace that fits a woman, 
Without a woman’s faults. Her soul is high, 
And nobler than our chance nobility. 

O I beseech you take away your curse ; 

It harms your own great name, not injures hers ; 
For were the world ransack’d, there is no form 
So precious, nor a soul so like the saints. 

Take to yourself the consciousness of right, 

And find in justice pleasant recompense. 

Duke F. Thy arguments would move me if averse, 

But 1 was captive ere thou oped thy lips, 
And cancel all my doubts of womankind. 

But yet methinks one question lies unask’d— 
How is the lady motion’d toward thee ? 

Edmund. She will make answer in her own behoof. 

Duke F. What sayest thou, maiden, touching this request ? 

Blanche. 1 never knew him when I did not love, 

And sunder’d from him care not for my life. 

Duke F. Then can I nothing urge against the suit. 
(Joining their hands.) Take each the other, and by gracious deeds 
Make all the people wonder at your lives, 
And living out the riddle for themselves, 
Thus bring the world the nearer to that state 
Of glorious peace, so near and yet far off: 
Near, if but men fulfill’d their ancient hope ; 
Far off, because the world is selfish, base. 

Be happy, therefore, in a generous youth, 

And let your monument at last appear, 
Transfiguration in a people’s love. 

| Exeunt. 
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MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, AND THE PREVIOUS EDUCATION 
OF CANDIDATES. 


Dunne the last few years there has been much discussion as to 
the kind of education best adapted to qualify a young man for the 
position of an officer in her Majesty’s army. It is not very long since 
those who wished to enter that service, were allowed to do so without 
passing through any examination at all, and without showing, in any 
way, What kind of education they had received. At that time, interest 
with the government was the only qualification necessary to any one 
who might wish to secure a commission in the army. In this respect 
matters have very much changed during the last twenty years. About 
the year 1840, candidates for commissions in the different branches of 
the army were for the first time required to undergo an examination, 
by which their knowledge and their powers might be tested. These 
examinations have been continued, and, during the last ten years, the 
standard of knowledge required from candidates for commissions has 
been raised very materially. There is in England a large party which 
looks on these examinations with great dislike, especially in so far as 
regards those for direct commissions in the Line. Those who com- 
pose it argue, that the knowledge of many subjects in which the candi- 
dates for a commission is examined cannot be of any benefit to him in 
after-life. With regard to mathematics, for instance, they urge that 
it is useless to employ, in poring over algebra and Euclid, a boy whose 
duties hereafter will in all probability be of a strictly practical nature. 
They will also declaim against the idea that learned men make good 
officers. They will point to the Peninsular war, and remind us that 
the officers who fought and conquered in that great strife had never 
passed through any of these new-fangled examinations. They will also 
recal the tradition, that the Great Duke was in his ey remark- 
able for nothing except stupidity. And from this they will argue 
that, since Wellington was a stupid boy, no booby should be excluded 
from the army by a difficult examination, as he may be an embryo 
Wellington. To the first of these arguments, it may be answered, that 
the mere knowledge which a candidate displays in passing a military 
examination is only a part of the benefit he receives from the educa- 
tion by which he has been qualified to pass that test. The knowledge 
is indeed valuable of itself, but far more valuable are the habits of 
industry, thoroughness, and accuracy, which must, to a certain extent, 
be formed in acquiring any knowledge which is not the result of mere 
cram. With reference to the second argument, it must be remem- 
bered that, in the days of the Peninsular war, the English and French 
officers were much on a level in point of education, But since that 
period the French have made the most strenuous endeavours to raise 
the level of intelligence amongst their own officers. If England were 
to stand still in this matter, tho would one day feel the bitter conse- 
quences of her slothfulness. 

In answer to the last argument, it may be stated broadly, that as 
the boy is, so is the man. An intelligent boy generally grows up into 
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a sensible man. An individual who is dense and stupid as a boy, 
generally retains the same characteristics when he comes to mature 
age. To this rule there are doubtless exceptions ; but they are not so 
many as to invalidate its general truth. Yet it may be argued that, 
in the character of a soldier, dash and courage are the most needful 
qualities, perhaps the only needful ones, and that a stupid man may 

these attributes in just as great a degree as one who has 4 
good head on his shoulders. To this it must be answered, that, 
though dash and courage are most essential to the character of a good 
officer, still they are by no means the only qualities necessary to it. 
The history of our wars present us with numberless instances in 
which ignorance and want of judgment on the part of our officers have 
brought — and disaster on our arms. It ought to be remem- 
bered that the exigencies of active service may at any time cause the 
youngest officer to become responsible for the lives of any number of 
men. How vastly important is it, then, that the authorities should 
endeavour, by every means in their power, to secure in young officers 
a high standard of intellect. It is, of course, utterly impossible for 
any government or council of military education to ascertain, by 
means of an examination, whether a given candidate is cool and col- 
lected in time of danger; whether he is fertile in resource, thought- 
ful, and sagacious. Such qualities as these cannot in any way be 
tested by an examination. But it is easy to ascertain by such means 
that the candidates for commissions possess a fair amount of general 
information, and are not below the average in intelligence. Jor pur- 
poses such as these, examinations are indispensable. 

Many people who advocate examinations for entrance into the army, 
also wish they should continually increase in difficulty. Now, the 
difficulty of an examination may increase in two ways. Either the 
standard of knowledge required may from time to time be heightened, 
while the subjects in which the examination is held remain the same; 
or else fresh subjects may be constantly added to the list of those 
on which candidates are required to display a certain amount of know- 
ledge. It is certain that no young man of the age at which candidates 
for commissions are required to present themselves for examination, 
can have had time sufficient to study deeply any one subject, much 
less more than one. It is also evident that the amount of knowledge 
which such a candidate can have attained in each of a large range of 
subjects must be very limited, and most likely is very superficial. 
From which considerations it appears clear that the examinations for 
the army, and especially those for the Line, should be fixed at a 
standard easily attainable by young men of average intelligence. By 
this means would be avoided the danger always attendant on requiring 
extraordinary knowledge from ordinary boys—namely, that of sub- 
stituting the half knowledge of many things for the thorough know- 
ledge of afew. In such a case, the habits of thoroughness and accu- 
racy, so valuable, and so dependent on early education, would be 
infallibly lost. For, though such habits are absolutely needed by 4 
boy for the thorough performance of the most elementary work, they 
are not wanted when he has merely to get up a smattering of many dif- 
ferent subjects without learning any perfectly. When examinations for 
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the army were first instituted, parents who wished their sons to pass 
the required test found that the education given by the ordinary 
public and private schools was not sufficient to ensure a satisfactory 
result. Thus there naturally rose a demand for a class of tutors who 
should make it their special business to instruct those young men who 
were studying with a view to pass through the military examinations. 
The demand created the supply, as was natural. There were many 
men in different parts of the country who were glad to devote a 
ion of their time to the educating of a few boys for the different 
examinations: Some of them were poor curates, who had in their day 
been distinguished members of a university. Others had long earned 
their living by training men for different examinations of all kinds, 
or by keeping schools. And thus arose that class of “army crammers” 
which is now in such prosperity. These tutors differ very much, of 
course,‘in the number of pupils whom they take. Some call them- 
selves private tutors. These gentlemen take under their charge onl 
afew young men at atime. They are thus enabled to devote to eac 
pupil a greater amount of personal attention than ae could other- 
wise spare. Other crammers, again, accept the title of schoolmaster, 
and keep large establishments. The main difference between a school 
of this sort and the ordinary private school is that the former has a 
far more numerous and efficient staff of assistant masters than the 
latter. The rigorous and constant superintendence exercised by the 
head master of a first-rate cramming school over the work done by 
all his pupils, from the eldest to the youngest, is another point in 
which that class of school is much superior to an ordinary private 
school. Such a superintendence causes no small strain both of mind 
and body to the head master of a cramming school. This is easily 
understood, for such a master is at work in his schoolroom never less 
than nine hours a day, often thirteen or fourteen. When an im- 
portant examination is approaching, the master will often begin work 
at six A.M., and will not end for the day till eleven r.m. Of course 
there are intervals of rest in the day, but these are few and short. 

The method of tuition pursued by all “crammers” is deserving of 
notice. The system does not aim at giving to the pupils a thorough 
mastery over the subjects in which they are to be examined. Such an 
object would require too long and too slow a process of instruction to 
be compatible with that aimed at by the “crammer.”’ It is calculated 
simply and solely to enable a pupil to pass a difficult examination, 
without reference to the thoroughness and solidity of the knowledge 
imparted to him. The method of teaching is entirely based on calcu- 
lations as to the kind of questions which are likely to be asked at the 
examinations which the pupil has to pass. 

The first step is to get a file of the papers of questions which have 
been already set at the examinations. Then it is noted what ques- 
tions are most frequently asked, and the pupil is familiarised with 
them and with the answers to them in every possible form. All the 
principal points of any subject are thus got up by the pupil in a 
manner more or less parrot-like, according as the time before the 
commencement of the examination is short or long. 

If there are any catch questions on the subject which are likely to 
June—voL. CXL. NO. DLVIII. R 
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baffle the pupil, they are unravelled and before him in the 
simplest possible way, and he is familiarised with all possible 

of them. The tutor knows very well that when only a dozen questions 
can be set to test a candidate’s proficiency in a given subject, they 
must, for the most part, relate to its fundamental propositions and to 
its most important doctrines. On this knowledge he bases a 
part of his system of teaching. It is also frequently the case at mili 
tary examinations that two gentlemen take by turns the office of ex. 
aminer in some particular subject. When such a thing happens, the 
“crammers” calculate carefully whose turn it will be to examine at 
the coming trial. 

After this is settled, the studies of the candidates are pursued with 
distinct reference to the peculiar views and theories of the gentleman 
who is to examine. If he be known to hold any peculiar theory re. 
garding the subject on which he is to be examiner, the candidates are 
warned by their tutors to pay due respect to it in their answers to his 
questions. If he be known to favour any particular form of answer or 
solution to any question or problem, the candidates are instructed to 
couch their answer or solution in the terms approved by him—should 
the question be given in the examination. It will be granted that this 
system of education is not a satisfactory one. It is weak, for the 
knowledge communicated to pupils by it is unconnected and super- 
ficial; it is unprofitable, for the end placed before the pupil as the 
motive for exertion is merely the prospect of successfully passing his 
examination, not the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, or on 
account of the lifelong service which the possession of it may be ex- 
pected to do him. 

If the mental training which boys receive at the cramming schools 
be unsatisfactory, still more so is the moral tone prevalent among the 

upils at those establishments. It is a lamentable fact that a very 
ge proportion of these boys spend much of the short time allowed 
them for recreation in drinking and smoking in public-houses. Nor 
is it at all uncommon in the neighbourhood of such schools to see one 
of these young men, a gentleman by birth, reeling home to his tutor’s 
in‘a state of disgusting intoxication. 

Tt is true that the games usually played by schoolboys are, to a 
certain extent, kept up at these establishments; of this the frequent 
football matches between the different cramming schools at Woolwich 
and at Blackheath are notable instances. Yet these games are only 
played by fits and starts, and there is always great difficulty in per- 
suading most of the boys to take any active exercise of the kind. This 
assertion will strike with wonder those people who may happen to 
know that a very large proportion of the pupils at these cramming 
establishments have come from our public schools, and are in many 
cases the very élite of the supporters of their cricket and football 
clubs. It is undoubtedly most singular that a boy who at a public 
school has been distinguished as an active and athletic fellow, should, 
on coming to a cramming school, suddenly lose all pleasure in bis 
favourite games, and turn for amusement to the public-house and the 
taproom. Yet a few reasons can be stated which may account for the 
change. In the first place, the strain put on a boy’s mind by the ex- 
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tremely hard study which occupies great part of the day at a cramming 
school, takes from him necessarily almost all the energy which is re- 
ired to play heartily at ry! game. 

After a boy has worked from half-past six a.m. till one P.M. with 
only half an hour’s interval, it is not much to be wondered at that he 
should be more inclined to sit and smoke his pipe till school begins 

in than to take violent exercise. It is very well for novelists and 
tale-writers to choose continually for their heroes imaginary boys who 
take the first rank both in school study and in the sports of the play- 
d, and to hold up these creations of the fancy as types of what 
all boys should be and may be. It is pleasant to read tales in which 
such characters figure ; they gratify the love for hero-worship which 
issostrong in the human soul. But it is not right that any one should 
delude himself with the idea that the hero of such a story at all rightly 
represents what the generality of boys are capable of becoming, Even 
when a boy is not Jed by inclination to attach himself disproportion- 
ately either to sports or to study, he seldom has sufficient strength or 
energy to become at once head of his eleven and head of his class. The 
fact 1s, that a boy possesses a certain amount of strength and energy 
just as he might possess so much money. ‘These he can spend in any 
way he pleases, and when he has used them much he is disinclined to 
further exertion—that is, he is, as we phrase if, tired. Now,a day 
of really hard study will tire a boy just as truly as a day’s walking ; 
and when such is the case he has but little energy left for active 
rsuits. Yet perhaps more zeal in keeping up athletic sports would 
manifested by the pupils at cramming schools were more facilities 
for so doing within their reach. In many cases, the pupils under the 
charge of a tutor are too few in number to play either cricket or foot- 
ball, worthy of the name. And many large cramming schools have 
no cricket-ground, nor any convenience for playing at those games 
which rejoice the hearts of boys at public schools. 

For these reasons it cannot be expected that the pupils at schools 
which are conducted in the manner we have described, should enthu- 
siastically maintain those athletic exercises which to some extent pre- 
clude those who pursue them from vicious and vain pursuits. And 
the habit of lounging about which young men thus acquire is one to 
which in after-life they owe a great share of the temptations to folly 
and sin which they encounter. 

It must on no account be inferred from the preceding remarks, that 
the gentlemen employed in training young men for the military exa- 
minations are selfishly attentive to their own interests and indifferent 
to the physical health and moral welfare of their pupils. This is not 
the case. These gentlemen are for the most part as conscientious as 
they are laborious and learned. Many of them fully perceive the 
danger of the system on which they manage their schools, and are 
especially anxious to induce their pupils to play constantly at cricket 
and football. Nevertheless, it is impossible to effect much improve- 
ment in the system while the causes which first brought it into ex- 
istence are still in operation. These are two in number: the difficulty 
of the military examinations taken pcp and the difficulty of 
them relatively to the time which is allowed to the candidates to 
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prepare for them. The first of these causes acts differenly on those 
who intend to enter different branches of the service. The examina. 
tion for direct commissions is not at all too difficult for young men of 
average powers. The examination to gain admittance to the coll 
at Sandhurst is a little harder, but it is still quite easy enough. Yet 
as that examination is competitive, it may soon become difficult to 
enter the college, should the number of candidates at any time begin 
greatly to exceed that of the vacancies. We now come to the com. 
titive examination for entrance to the Royal Military Academy at 
oolwich. This examination, difficult in itself, has lately increased 
in severity tenfold owing to the vast number of candidates who com- 
pete for the few vacancies which occursin the academy at the end of 
each half year. Thus we see that two of the three military examina- 
tions are quite sufficiently easy to be passed successfully by any young 
man of average ability without an extraordinary effort. Under these 
circumstances, we should have expected to find that most of the young 
men who pass into Sandhurst, or who obtain direct commissions, 
would not find it necessary to employ the services of a professional 
“crammer’’ to bring their knowledge up to the required mark. Never- 
theless, it is quite certain that by far the greater proportion of these 
young men do find it necessary to work very hard indeed before their 
comparatively easy examination, and are obliged to seek the aid of the 
“crammer.”’ The reason of this is, as a general rule, the time allowed 
to young men by their parents or guardians to prepare for an exami- 
nation is much too short. In most cases, a year might well be allowed 
to a candidate for reading with direct reference to his examination. 
Instead of this, candidates are seldom given more than six months for 
such preparation, very often only three, or less. 

To understand fully the evil produced by this custom, it must be re- 
membered that the would-be candidate is probably fresh from a public 
school, and deplorably ignorant on many of the subjects which are of 
most importance in the examination which he wishes to pass. In such 
cases, what wonder is it that the gentlemen to whom is confided the 
charge of pushing these hopefuls through their examinations should be 
obliged to work night and day, and to use every artifice which they can 
devise to attain the desired end? Still less should we wonder that 
boys who are compelled to study so hard should in their play hours 
become lazy and languid, yielding to an indolence which brings vice 
and folly but too closely in its train. Nor ought we to be surprised 
that boys whose knowledge has been acquired in this way should hail 
with delight their release from so wearisome a drudgery, should acquire 
a lifelong distaste for books and for application, and should, conse- 
quently, soon lose any knowledge they may have gained. The evil 
which we have pointed out is great and crying, but it is by no means 
irremediable. It has been already shown that the insufficiency of the 
education which is given at our public schools to meet the require- 
ments of the military examinations was one of the original causes 
which brought the “cramming” system into operation. One of the 
principal reasons why our public schools cannot, as a rule, train boys 
to pass military examinations successfully is, that in such establish- 
ments the staff of masters is too weak. Thus it is impossible for a boy 
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who is reading for an examination to receive the amount of personal 
attention from the masters which he may require. Again, many of the 
subjects which are most important of all at military examinations are 
almost entirely neglected at public schools. The teaching of mathe- 
matics is particularly weak at almost all of them, and the teaching of 
French scarcely less so. In fact, at the present day our public schools 
are excellent places for teaching good cricket, good rowing, tolerable 
classics, and good manners. These things are in some ways very use- 
ful and admirable, but any one who has to make his way in the world 
must know others besides them. 

Cheltenham has set an example worthy of being followed. At that 
school there are different departments for educating boys for different 
examinations. There is a large and efficient staff of masters, and all 

ible means are used to ensure the success of pupils who go up from 
the school to be examined either for commissions in the army or for 
any other profession. The result of these exertions is very discernible 
in the list of successful candidates which are published from time to 
time. In these it is almost invariably seen that the boys who come 
direct from Cheltenham take good places, and thus do honour to their 
= while the names of the other public schools are hardly ever to 

seen. 

Great advantages would be gained were the public schools to begin 
habitually to train their boys for the military examinations. In the 
first place, up to the time of the boy’s examination he would be ex- 
posed to no other temptations to mdolence and vice than those he 
would meet with at any ordinary public school. He would also learn 
his work thoroughly, and from the beginning. Thus it is very probable 
that a boy might perhaps be induced to take such real interest in his 
studies that he should not cast them aside when he has passed his 
examinations as a man does a worn-out coat. When this is the case, 
it may perhaps follow as a result that young military men will seek 
pleasure in subjects which require thought and study. Then will be 
removed, in part at least, the idleness and the aimlessness, which 
are the two worst characteristics of the present generation of young 


officers. 
G. W. B., 
Lats 85rH REGIMENT. 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


No sooner had the energetic Peter, justly termed ‘ the Great,” com- 
pleted his vast conquest of the hordes that inhabited the northern 
of Asia, than his comprehensive mind formed the plan of an expedition, 
to set at rest the question of the connexion, or otherwise, of the Asiatic 
and American continents at the north-east extremity of his dominions, 
This remarkable man, even whilst on his déath-bed, drew up, with his 
own hand, instructions for carrying out this idea; and the Empress 
Catherine, on his decease, resolved to carry out these instructions, and 
entrusted to that effect an expedition to Captain Behring, a Dane by 
birth, but an officer in the Russian navy. The results of this expedition 
are now a matter of history. After many difficulties and dangers, and 
attempts repeated at intervals for several years, Behring’s Straits were 
discovered, and subsequently, in 1741, the continent was sighted at a 
point where the scenery is described as being grand in the extreme; 
stupendous mountains, covered with snow, rising one above the other, as 
far as vision extended, whilst one far inland, towering to the estimated 
height of fifteen thousand feet, was plainly discernible sixteen German 
miles out at sea, and it received the name of Mount St. Elias. Here a 
landing was effected, and an interview obtained with the native in- 
habitants, who lived by fishing and hunting, in which latter pursuit they 
imitated the cries of birds and animals, wearing also carved wood masks 
which resembled the heads of animals, and which they put on their own, 
thus entering the woods in masquerade. The Russians proceeded in their 
survey to the north, until they found the coast trend to the south-west, 
and the navigation among the small islands which studded it became both 
tedious and dangerous. Ultimately Behring was wrecked on an island 
off the coast of Kamtschatka, where he died a miserable death, but most 
of the crew survived to regain their native land. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, founded in 1669, had fitted out expedi- 
tions as early as the year 1719, for the purpose of discovering a rich mine 
of copper, which was represented by the natives to exist to the north- 
west of Hudson’s Bay; but it was not until after severe failures that 
Hearne succeeded, in 1770, in discovering, not a copper-mine, but the 
Copper-Mine River, which he explored to its confluence with the sea. 
Hearne was accompanied on this journey by only one Indian and his seven 
wives, for it was the latter worthy’s opinion that women were made for 
labour. One of them, he argued, could carry or haul as much as two 
men can do, and yet, though they do everything, they are maintained at 
a trifling expense ; and, what was more, as they always acted as cooks, 
“the very licking of their fingers in scarce times was sufficient for their 
subsistence.” 

The success of the Hudson’s Bay Company having led to the forma- 
tion of a North-West Company, the establishment of which is said to 
have been followed by “a scene of fierce contention for the mastery in 
the trade, until the Indian must have smiled to hear the white mau call 
him savage,” Sir Alexander Mackenzie, starting from Athabasca Lake in 

1789, embarked on the river now known by his name, and, notwithstand- 
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ing the most absurd stories of monsters who dwelt on its banks, whose 
victims the party would inevitably become if they persisted in their rash 
attempt, he succeeded in navigating that great stream down to where it 
Sal into the Arctic Ocean. 

These discoveries, with the subsequent one of that of Colville or 
Youcon River, two miles’ wide at its mouth, in Russian America, con- 
stituted the basis of such territorial distinctions as have ever since existed, 
and have been handed down to our own times; for in 1825 the boundary 
between British and Russian America was, in the absence of an itive 
knowledge of the country, still more so of any actual survey, rf ned as 
extending along an arbitrary line drawn along the parallel of 141 deg. 
west longitude, from Mount Robinson or Demarcation Point, on the 
Arctic Ocean, to Mount Elias, on the North Pacific, whence it was made 
to stretch farther southwards, embracing, however, only a narrow littoral 
of ten marine leagues in depth, with several large and small islands. 

These limits have been adhered to in the cession made to the United 
States, with the addition of a westerly extent of limit, by which the island 
of St. Lawrence is included in the newly acquired territory. The line 
then passes midway between the island of Altoo, which is the most 
westerly of the Aleutian, or Aleautian, Islands, and the copper island of 
the Kormandorski group, in the Pacific Ocean, to the meridian of 193 deg. 
west longitude, by which we suppose is meant 167 deg. of longitude east 
of Greenwich, so as to include in the territory the whole of the Aleutian 
Islands east of that meridian. The island of Altoo lies in the parallel of 
172 deg. east of Greenwich. This arrangement gives to the United 
States the whole of the Sea of Behring, or Kamtschatka, as also Behring’s 
Straits, but it is not said if it is meant also to include the half of the 
North Pacific Ocean ! 

These islands belonged to “ King George III.’s Arehipelago” and 
the “ Prince of Wales’s Archipelago,” while one large island within was 
called “ Admiralty Island,” and on the mainland ‘‘ Mount Fairweather” 
reared its lofty head in rivalry with Mount Elias. To understand how 
these islands obtained these names it is necessary to premise that, after 
the failure of the expedition sent out in 1773, under Lord Mulgrave, to 
discover a north-west passage, government fixed on the immortal Cook, 
who had shown himself to be the most distinguished navigator of the age, 
to make an attempt at effecting a passage through the Arctic Seas from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The idea was entertained at that time that an opening existed through 
North-West America to Hudson’s Bay ; hence Captain Cook proceeded 
first up Nootka Sound, in Vancouver Island, but finding no opening, he 
coasted along to the northward as far as Iey Cape, naming a large por- 
tion of the lands and islands thus first discovered on his way. The same 
coast was visited subsequently by various navigators, among whom were 
Meares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue, who added much to the details. The 
first was sent out by the leading mercantile men of Bengal, with the hope 
of realising large profits in a trade for furs with the natives of Nootka 
Sound. Vancouver, who had been a midshipman under Captain Cook, 
completed the exploration of the coast from latitude 41 deg. to 60 deg., 
and has left his name associated with the largest and most important 
island. The island itself was, however, as we have seen, first discovered 
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by Cook in his exploration of Nootka Sound. What is now called 
Oregon was at that epoch New Albion; British Columbia was Ney 
Hanover; the ele rear of Queen Charlotte’s Island was, and jg 
still, known as New Cornwall ; and that in the rear of King George IIL’s 
and Prince of Wales’s Archipelago as New Norfolk. 

There can be no question as to the claims of Great Britain to the whole 
extent of the north-west coast of America from the parallel of 40 deg. to 
that of 59 deg. north latitude; that is to say, to Behring’s Bay, at the 
foot of Mount Elias, in as far as priority of. wpe is concerned ; but 
as Americans, by founding Astoria at the mouth of the River Columbia, 
and a first exploration of some of the southerly tributaries to that river, 
succeeded in establishing a claim, which has since been extended up to 
the 49th parallel, and to the island of San Juan, on the Vancouver side 
of the straits, so likewise the Russians established a claim to territories 
south of Behring’s discoveries by founding a settlement in 1799 on the 
coast north of Vancouver, and which became the nucleus from whence 
sprang Russian America. 

When Cook first saw the extensive group which was afterwards called 
by Vancouver “ King George III.’s Archipelago,” he called a very 
elevated island, which had the appearance of a cape, Mount Edgecombe, 
and the space between this small island of Edgecombe and the larger 
island, which lies east of it, forms what is now known as Sitka Harbour. 
So also when Vancouver surveyed this coast, he thought that the out- 
ward coast, which extends from Chatham Sound, on the south, to Cross 
Sound, on the north, constituted one large island, which he called King 
George III.’s Island; but it was afterwards ascertained that it was 
divided by a narrow strait into two islands, and since that time the 
northern island has been called by the native name of Sitka, while the 
southern has received the name of Baronoff Island, in honour of the 
founder of the Russian settlement. 

Baronoff first built a small fort on the last-mentioned island; but it 
was destroyed in 1802 by the natives of the tribe of Koloshes. But, in 
1804, the Russians expelled them from the strait or harbour, and founded, 
in the vicinity of one of their villages, the present town of New Ark- 
hanghelsk, or Archangel, which is, however, better known under the name 
of Sitka, or Sitkha. The harbour, which Vancouver named Norfolk 
Sound, but which is now better known as the Bay of Sitka, is spacious 
and safe, and offers excellent anchorage opposite the settlement. 

The description given by Maltebrun of the general features of Russian 
America, and which has been a good deal misquoted in the papers, applies 
only in a very inconsiderable degree to that littoral strip, as we have 
described it, which, extending from Mount Elias, southwards, to British 
Columbia, embraces the littoral to the extent of ten marine leagues from 
the coast and the two archipelagoes before mentioned. Sitka is sur- 
rounded by mountains of considerable elevation, which are in part 
covered with forests, in which excellent timber is found. Ship-building 
is, indeed, the most important branch of industry, and after the place 
became the centre of the administration of the Russian territories in 
America, and ship-building was discontinued at Okhotsk, all the vessels 
of the American company were built there. The collecting of furs was, 
however, the chief object of the company, which exercised sovereigt 
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nearly in the same way as the Hudson’s Bay Company has 
Fitherto done, to the detriment of the natives, who are kept in a per- 

state of bondage and ignorance, and to the neglect of the 
country, over a much more extensive tract of North America. Sitka 
might thus compare with Fort York, which lies nearly under the same 
latitude on the eastern coast of America. But Sitka is larger: its popu- 
lation amounts to upwards of a thousand individuals, Europeans or 
Asiatic Russians, descendants of the same and of native women, and 
Aleutians and Koloshes. Sitka has also a much greater commerce by 
sea, and the vessels of the company visit Vancouver and California, 
whence they import grain, dried meat, and other objects; and the 
Sandwich Islands, where they obtain salt for curing their fish. The 
number of vessels employed by the company in this commerce, and in the 
transport of the furs collected in the different settlements, is said not to 
exceed a dozen, and their tonnage also amount only to some two thousand 
tons. The climate is much superior, and the mean temperature higher 
on the western coast of America, than in the same parallels on the 
eastern coast ; but, again, the humidity is excessive ; there are not on an 
average from sixty to seventy days in the year that are free from rain. 
Snow is also frequent during three or four months, but it does not lie 
long on the ground, and it is considered rare if the frost continues for 
tendays together. It is to this excessive humidity that the failure of all 
attempts to cultivate grain is attributed; for there are many other 
places in which it succeeds, and in which the mean temperature of sum- 
mer is lower. 

Excepting Sitka, the Russians had no other station of any importance 
along this inhospitable coast. To the north, the country is of a very 
alpine and sterile character, and for the most part wrapped in eternal 
snows. La Perouse estimated the range of mountains which terminates 
at Cross Sound, or Sitka, to be upwards of ten thousand feet in eleva- 
tion.* The primitive mountains of granite, or slate, rise in some places 
immediately from the sea, and while their flanks are in more southern 
latitudes clad with pines and birch, and, in some favoured spots, with 
alder, the summits are constantly covered with snow, or, as Maltebrun 
has it, “ crowned with enormous masses of ice, which often detach them- 
selves, and roll down with a fearful noise into the valleys below, which 
they entirely fill up, or into the rivers and bays, where, remaining with- 
out melting, they rise in banks of crystal.” As we proceed northward, 
the pine forests are succeeded by dwarf trees and shrubs, and these again 
by heaths, heath-worts, grasses, a few flowering plants, mosses, and 
lichens, constituting vast swamps and marshes. 

The same animals are probably to be met with—with the addition of 
Polar bears, walruses, and reindeer—in Russian America as in British 
Columbia, only to a lesser extent, and many only a certain distance to the 
north. Such are the great deer—the wapiti, the elk, and the caribou ; 
as also the black-tailed deer—the fallow deer of the Pacific. There are 





* Sir Edward Belcher seems to think that Mount St. Elias, the culminating 
point of this range, is loftier even than Mount Hood in the Cascade Mountains, 
and which has been determined by Mr. Hines to be 17,640 feet high.—Proc. of Roy. 
Geo. Soc., vol. xi. No. 2. 
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also Arctic hares and rabbits. The beaver is to be met with in some 
rivers. Black bears and grizzly bears are also met with, as well as 
Polar bears; but the skins are of little marketable value, although 
making good rugs. Racoons are numerous in some parts of the coast, 
There are two species of marten, the yellow-breasted or pine marten, and 
one of a whole colour, the skins of which are in great request, and are 
collected in large numbers by the fur-traders. A good one is worth 
from 6s. to 8s. There are also common minks and skunks, The sking 
of seals and otters are, however, the most sought after. There are two 
kinds of otters—the land otter and the sea otter. The land otter is fre- 
quently shot by the Indians, but the skin is of little value; whereas the 
skin of a full-sized sea otter, undressed, and measuring six feet, com- 
mands the price of thirty blankets—12/. to 147. There are also red and 
black wolves, and red and silver foxes, squirrels (which are shot in great 
numbers for the table), and marmots. Birds, including swans, geese, 
ducks, plover, snipe, and some land game-birds, are met with ; and the 
seas and large inlets, as also the bays and rivers south of the Arctic 
circle, are literally alive with fish. The shores also contribute lar 
edible crabs, shrimps, mussels, cockles, limpets, clams, and other shell- 
fish. Salmon are so numerous, that some of the rivers have actually 
been known to become offensive from the putrid bodies of such as have 
failed to make their way up the various falls. 

There is a fort called “ Constantine’? on a small island in Prince 
William’s Sound ; a factory on Cook’s Inlet; a fort on Norton Sound, 
with a trading fort in the interior, as also a fort on the River Youcoa, 
or Colville River; and these, with a fort called Alexdrovsk in Bristol 
Bay, and Sitka, constitute almost all the permanent settlements on the 
coast, and in the interior of a country which can, in its northern parts 
only, be compared with Greenland for severity of climate. It is not 
known if many human beings dwell in the interior. No large rivers 
give access to the icy wastes that stretch from the North Pacific to the 
Arctic Ocean, nor have they ever been explored; but Indians or 
Esquimaux have been met with almost everywhere at favourable points 
of the coast. Hearne found Esquimaux on the Copper-Mine River, and 
his Indians amused themselves with slaughtering them—men, women, 
and children. 

Mackenzie found on the river named after him “ Slave” and “ Dog- 
ribbed” Indians, and hostile tribes called “‘ Deguthee Dinees.” We have 
seen how much trouble the Koloshes gave to the Russians when they 
first settled at Sitka. Indians are met with on other parts of the coast, 
and are the hunters for the factors. Walruses, it is to be observed, are 
found in great numbers in Behring’s Straits, and a considerable traffic is 
earried on with Siberian traders for their ivory tusks, which are ex- 
changed for Russian kettles and knives. This trade is, however, mainly 
in the hands of the Aleutians. Esquimaux met with by our Arctic 
navigators, even to the east of Point Barrow, spoke of their trading in 
furs and ivory with other natives, who gave them Russian articles in ex- 
change. These Esquimaux are Mongolian, and not, like those of North- 
Eastern America, of European origin. Their summer residences and 
hunting-grounds are on the sterile islands lying off the coast; their 
winter lodges are a short distance inland, upon the main. Like all 
savages who for the first time see what is to them incalculable wealth, 
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they wanted to appropriate everything they saw to themselves.* From 
the abundance of seals and fish, the whole extent of the northern coast of 
America may, indeed, be considered as sparsely inhabited. The coast 
east of Point Barrow is.described as being one vast plain, the soil as a 
dark-blue clay, without a stone or elevation to break its strange mono- 
tony. From the beach the eye ranges over an immense green flat, 
ted with moss, grass, and flowers, and broken here and there by 
fine sheets of fresh water. Large herds of reindeer were also seen by the 
, and the whole landscape was strangely novel to our navi- 
gators, and totally unexpected in the near neighbourhood of a sea of 
eternal ice. 
It would appear from this, as also from the course of the rivers, more 
ially of Youcon or Colville River, that the mountain ranges are, 
with some trifling exceptions, as the Frauklin Range and others, confined 
to the coasts of the North Pacific Ocean, and that the land trends down 
from them to the Arctic Ocean.t The course which these mountains 
pursue, similar to that of the chief mountain ranges of South as well as 
of North America, may then give promise of gold, and of other metal- 
liferous products, as well as of precious stones ; but how are these to be 
sought for in such an inhospitable country? and if found, how are the 
mines to be worked amid snow or rain, without resources of any deserip- 
tion, and which to be transported inland would render them so valuable 
as to exhaust any benefit to be derived from the most precious gifts of 
the soil? he Americans have surely enough mes mineral wealth 
in the Rocky Mountains, the Casade Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and 
other chains, and that in the finest possible climate, without going 
groping, like the Chalybians of old, for metals in hyperborean realms. 
Yet is the possibility of the existence of minerals in the coast-chain of 
Russian America given as one of the reasons for the purchase of this 
barren tract of country! But everything that comes to us from America 
comes in so unreasonable and so irrational a garb, that it is difficult to 
meet it with common sense. Fancy takes the place of facts, and truth 
hides itself abashed in the glare of false pretensions. ‘ If the next mail 
from England does not,” writes a Washington correspondent, “ convey 
to the secretary of state information that the British government have 
tendered to the United States all the British North American colonies, a 
very large number of Yankees will be disappointed. The proposed 
cession of Russian America to the United States means the destruction 
of British authority on the North American continent—or, if it does not, 
what does it mean? ... In the view of the universal Yankee, the 
American eagle is now roosting on the North Pole. The idea of the 
man of manifest destiny approaches realisation. The Great Republic 
will soon be bounded on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on the south 
by the South Pole, on the east by the Day of Judgment, and on the 
west by the Settin’ Sun. In fact, the northern boundary is already 
settled.” 


It is declared that when Mr. Seward entered into negotiations for the 





* The Discovery of the North-west Passage by H.M.S. Jnvestigator, Captain R. 
M‘Clure. Edited by Commander Sherard Osborn. Pp. 63, 75. 

ft It is not supposed that this great coast range is a continuation of the Rocky 
Mountains. These lie more to the east of British Columbia, and appear to be 
prolonged towards Peel River, between the Youcon and Mackenzie River. 
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purchase of Russian America he believed that, by “ surrounding” British 
Columbia.with the territory of the republic, the United States would be 
enabled to force the abandonment by Great Britain of its foothold on the 
Pacific coast, as an indemnity for the Alabama claims, and to thus obtain 
an unbroken coast-line—that is to say, obtain possession of territories 
more extensive than the United Kingdom. The fact is, that the annexa- 
tion of Russian America can add nothing whatsoever to the strength 
or solidity of the American empire, even if there were any foreign 
enemy to menace it. Sitka can never become a second San Francisco, 
nor is it possible that even the southernmost strip of coast which the 
Americans have acquired by their new purchase can compete, either in 
commerce or industry, with British Columbia or Vancouver’s Island. If 
there is any latent desire to shut us out from the Pacific, that can 
hardly be accomplished without violent means, and violent means are 
open to the Americans, whether they have the Russian territory or not, 
The fact that British Columbia lies between the new districts and Oregon 
will be no more an advantage to the Americans than to us, for if they 
will enclose British territory on two sides, it may be said that we shall 
divide the American dominion into two portions, one of which certainly 
cannot maintain itself without help from the other. 

Another theory, and the most absurd of all, is, that the treaty of 
cession is the result of a general understanding with the Russian govern- 
ment, to the effect that the latter may obtain the passive co-operation of 
the United States in the part she is erroneously assumed to be about to 
take in the Eastern question. The troops of the Czar are to march to 
the Bosphorus and seize Constantinople. The United States are to 
accept the precedents furnished by Great Britain, and the “ citizens” are 
to be permitted to fit out vessels of war for Russia! The cession, we 
are further told, inaugurates a new policy, which contemplates the pur- 
chase of British Columbia, the seizure or purchase of the Sandwich 
Islands, and the establishment of naval stations on those islands and on 
the coasts of China and Japan. This seems to be an era of wars and 
rumours of wars: wars for ideas are now topped by wars of sentiment— 
hostilities of susceptibilities, they might justly be termed; but wars for 
aggrandisement still carry the palm, od there is no telling from one day 
to another what the next may bring forth—national morality is at so 
low an ebb; but granting all the above programme to be carried out, 
what possible connexion can it have with the supposed intentions of 
Russia against Turkey, and of events the scene of which will lie in the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora? Truly the American eagle is 
gifted with wonderful foresight! Sitka will give to the United States 
one more port on the Pacific in case of war, and nothing further; and 
even then it will be a source of endless trouble, anxiety, and expense. To 
have expected, however, on that account that the Senate or that Con- 

would not have ratified the treaty, was to ignore the character of 
the Yankees, who are always ready to make any sacrifice in order to 
gratify national vanity. 

To turn to more rational considerations, we are told that the com- 
mercial advantages of a northerly extension of the line of the Pacific 
would be very great, especially in view of the opening of direct trade with 
Asia. The idea is utterly fallacious. Trade is either reciprocal or non- 
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existent. Russian America produces so little, that the colony has been a 
failure from the beginning. It was never calculated by Russia that the 
only advan of the settlement would be to em bepindiet to a few 
fishermen and trappers, bat it was hoped, as the Yankees now in their 
turn hope, that with the development of the fisheries navigation would be 
oted, and a nursery would be formed for seamen. But this result 
“— been obtained, and notwithstanding all the sacrifices of the go- 
yernment to support the Russian American Company, which has had the 
monopoly of the trade and the management of the settlement, the society 
has been far from prosperous. The shares, which were originally issued 
at one hundred and fifty roubles, had fallen to eighty-five, and even at 
that price there were no buyers ; no dividends have been paid for several 
and the company was considered on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
sale, under such circumstances, of a patch of territory incapable of cul- 
tivation, of not the slightest importance in a commercial point of view, a 
mere barren region of rocks, ice, and snow, for seven million dollars, to 
be paid, it is said, by a lot of old frigates, was assuredly a great move on 
the part of the bankrupt Russian company. The Czar, when sanctioning 
the sale, may truly congratulate himself in having disposed of an en- 
cumbrance for a very respectable sum of money—if he can get it. Rus- 
sian America has long been a dead weight upon the empire, and if it 
becomes the property of America it will be a dead weight upon the 
republic. It never was, nor ever could be, worth seven million dollars to 
Russia, and it never can be worth seven million dollars to America. It would 
be costly as a gift. But what though the annual expense of maintaining 
a government in Arctic America, to say nothing of the cost of the pay- 
ment of the annual interest on the debt incurred in the purchase, shall 
amount to more than the net result of the productions of the soil and 
water ever can be? That America shall have acquired a new patch of 
land which can be considered as a thorn in the side of Great Britain, and 
a standing menace to British America, will be sufficient compensation 
for any amount of sacrifice. As to commerce with Russian Siberia, 
there is little or none as yet in existence, although smart Yankees are, as 
we have had occasion to point out, pushing their way up the Amur ; and 
as to trade with Japan, China, and the South Pacific, San Francisco is 
the natural port from which supplies and an exchange of produce are to 
be obtained. What is to be obtained at Sitka, which has to send to the 
Sandwich Islands for the salt to cure its fish ? 

If the scheme of the Russo-American telegraph had even been 
going on, one could understand a greater interest being taken in 
the country through which it was carried, however inhospitable and 
unproductive it might be; but even this really desirable scheme has 
come to grief. The successful establishment of the ocean line is declared 
by the vice-president of the Russo-American Company to be the reason 
for the abandonment of this great undertaking. But this can scarcely 
be the real cause, as no single line can supply the wants of both sides of 
America and of Asia and Europe. The free and enterprising Yankees 
have in fact abandoned the work as too costly, and yet they coolly look 
to Russia to furnish the means for completing the enterprise. “I do 
not believe,” says Mr. Secretary Seward, writing to the Western Union 
Company, “that the United States and Russia have given their faith to 
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each other and to the world for the prosecution of that great enterprise 
in vain. The United States Government is enlightened and wise. The 
Emperor of Russia is ‘liberal’ as well as sagacious.” “ This is cool, If 
is Arctic,” says a newspaper correspondent. It is so indeed ; a foretaste 
of what the Yankee will become when a denizen of the Polar regions, 
and in ‘imitation of his Russian predecessors he sets up his Esquimaux 
hareem, and rears a small family in skins on seal-flesh and blubber. 

It is not a little characteristic of the Yankees, that their government 
should thus seek to enlarge their territories, in an uncertain and unre. 
munerative direction, at a time when it has such a vast extent of terri- 
tory as yet unsettled, whole provinces still in the hands of the Indians, 
ms one-half of the so-called Union not admitted to representative rights, 
and ruled, in fact, by the bayonet. It shows that there was some fanciful 
whim to gratify by the purchase which was predominant over the true 
interests of the country. 

Taking advantage of the extraordinary liberality displayed by the 
United States government upon this occasion, several share or bond 
holders (at least, so we should suppose them to be) in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company hastened, when the news arrived in this country, to write letters 
to the newspapers pointing out that if the British government declined 
to pay them such a gratification for the cession of their long-neglected 
territories as they deemed they had a right to expect, that the share- 
holders ought to seek for a purchaser in the United States. Happily, in 
a case like this, where individuals are prepared unblushingly to sink ail 
feelings of patriotism in the love of lucre, as it required the Czar’s 
consent for the sale of the territories of the Russian-American Company, 
so also it would require the assent of the Queen and of the British par- 
liament before a transfer of British territory could be made to another 
power. Such egotism, backed by years of misrule and mismanagement, 
the natives neglected, the lands uncultivated, and kept as mere hunting 
preserves, would be better repaid by a confiscation of rights so long 
abused. 

And this brings us to the point that, supposing the purchase of Russian 
America is really intended as a kind of set-off to the recent consolidation 
of the British American possessions, from which the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has kept carefully aloof, there is still not the slightest cause for a 
moment’s anxiety. The less settled districts of Rupert’s Land, the Red 
River, Swan River, Rainy Lake, and Winnipeg districts have much to 
apprehend from the encroachments of settlers from the Upper Missouri, 
Dacota, Minesota, and Wisconsin territories; but Trans-Columbian Ame- 
rica could do nothing, save give trouble and vexation, if unfortunately 80 
inclined, on the seaboard, as they have already done at San Juan—a 
question which Commander Mayne, R.N., long ago pointed out might be 
easily settled by drawing a middle line through Douglas Channel, thus 
leaving Rosario Strait, to the east, to the Yankees, and Haro Strait, on 
the west, to the British, and dividing the archipelago into two halves, 
Orcas Island and Lopez Island, constituting the larger half, to the 
Americans, and San Juan to the British. (“ British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island,” p. 139.) 

This movement, however, on the part of the Yankees points impera- 
tively and conclusively to what we have long and often urged in the pages 
of the New Monthly—the colonisation of the territories lying between 
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Canada and British Columbia, and the opening of roads and lines of 
navigation, if not of railways, across the country. We have often dwelt 
upon the remarkable fact that the most available passes through the 
Rocky Mountains are met with in British territory, and the still more re- 
markable—the almost providential fact that an immense strip of land 
available to agricultural purpose. is met with in the long valleys of the 
Upper Saskatchawans or Bow Rivers. 

“Tt ig a physical reality of the highest importance,” observes Professor 
Hind,* “to the interests of British North America that this continuous 
belt (now known as the Fertile Belt) can be settled and cultivated from 
a few miles west of the Lake of the Woods to the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, and any line of communication, whether by waggon, road, or 
railway, passing through it will eventually enjoy the great advantage of 

ing fed by an agricultural population from one extremity to the other. 
. “No other part of the American continent possesses an approach even 
to this singularly favourable disposition of soil and climate, which last 
feature, notwithstanding its rigour during the winter season, confers, on 
account of its humidity, inestimable value on British America south of the 
54th parallel. 

“ The natural resources of the Fertile Belt, or on its eastern borders, are 
themselves of great value as local elements of future wealth and prosperity ; 
but in view of a communication across the continent they acquire para- 
mount importance. 

“ Timber available for fuel and building purposes ; lignite coal, though 
not equal to true coal, nevertheless suitable for many of the different 
objects to which true coal is applied ; iron-ore widely distributed, of great 
eeey, and in considerable abundance ; salt in quantity sufficient for a 

nse population ;—all these crude elements of wealth lie within the limits 
or on the borders of a region of great fertility, and drained by a river of 
the first class, navigable by steamer during several months of the year for 
five hundred miles of its course, aud by batteaux for nearly double that 
distance. 

“ The position which the colony occupying the basin of Lake Winnipeg 
may assume at the close of the next decade few will be prepared to 
define. Bounded on the west by British Columbia, whose gold wealth 
will ensure her a marvellously rapid progress, and on the east by the 
powerful, energetic, and loyal colony of Canada, which now, in conjune- 
tion with the sister provinces, contains a population exceeding by one 
million that of the thirteen United States during the revolutionary war, 
is it likely that British enterprise and patriotism will permit the inter- 
vening country to remain a wilderness, or pass into the hands of a foreign 
government? 

“It is to be earnestly hoped that the attention of far-seeing, thoughtful, 
and loyal men will be directed to the present relations of the new colony, 
its possible future, and the opportunity it presents to plant British insti- 
tutions and civilisation across the North American continent, thus linking 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans together with a chain of British de- 
pendencies, distinguished alike by a spirit of loyalty, of order, and of 


Obedience to the law. 








‘ eeenmntive of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857, vol. ii. 
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“ The occupation and government of the basin of Lake Winnipeg has 
already become a serious question, and even before the rising generation 
succeed to the responsibilities of those who now rule - destinies of this 
great ire, they may have occasion to lament a lost opportunity of 
Y diliin “ ~ in the extension of British dominion seal 
loyal populations, snesling in an unbroken series from the eastern to the 
western hemisphere.” 

These pregnant words were written before the confederation of a por- 
tion of the provinces of British North America‘had taken place, and the 
grant of a subsidy for a railway which will establish an open communica. 
tion between the interior and the seaboard throughout the year had been 
granted. If, then, the occupation and government of the intervening 
country had become a serious question at that time, how much more 
so is it now? “The Americans,” it has justly been observed, “have 
a right to view the confederation of British America in any light the 
please ; and though we know that that step was in no respect taken wi 
any idea of a threat to our neighbours in the south (it was, in fact, 
a purely defensive, and not an offensive, measure; and to view it in a 
different light is, for a more powerful neighbour, to regard even a 
measure of precaution as an insult), still,if they are so tender of their 
Republic as to believe that it stands in danger of injury from the 
dominion of Canada (or rather they are so certain of annexing the latter 
that they look upon any steps to avert the catastrophe as acts of hostility), 
we cannot blame them for taking measures, if not to protect themselves, 
to satisfy the outraged spirit of domestic Buncombe!” 

The fact is, that the proper answer to the Russo-American treaty is to 
complete the scheme for the confederation of the British colonies. There 
is now a greater necessity than ever for binding all our possessions together 
into one solid state. We cannot stop at the junction of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to Canada. If we look at the map, we shall see that this 
is but a small step from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We are bound to 
complete the chain of British dominion from sea to sea. Not only must 
the provinces on the eastern coast be included in the confederation, but 
British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island must be gathered into the fold. 
The country which lies between the extreme western border of Canada 
and the furthest eastern confines of the British Columbia—the Fertile 
Belt—must be separated from the dominion of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, whose interest it is to keep it a hunting territory, and formed into 
one of the integral portions of the confederation. The territory of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ought, at some not very distant date, to be 
joined to the rest of our dominion. Thus we shall have a solid British 
empire in North America large enough to be a sufficient response to any 
augmentation of me on the part of the United States Republic, and 
strong enough to defend itself and all its outlying provinces against any 
possible attack from the south, so long as it rests under the shadow of the 

wer of Great Britain. If the cession of Russian America rouses the 

ritish people and statesmen to a sense of the importance and necessity of 
taking action in such a direction, and leads ultimately to such measures 
being carried out, it will be one of the happiest events that has for a long 
time cheered our colonial prospects. 





